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THE  cry  has  gone  forth :  "  The  landed  interest 
must  be  put  down  !''  and  revolutionists,  of  all 
descriptions,  have  joined  in  the  cry ;  conscious 
that  the  destruction  of  the  landed  interest  (or  in 
other  words,  the  ruin  of  all  those  whose  property 
is  dependent  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  the 
country)  must  be  the  first  step  towards  the  over- 
throw of  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ment, founded  originally  on  property  or  interest 
in  land,  and  still  principally  supported  and  main- 
tained in  its  administration,  by  and  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  that  part  of  the  population  whose  pro- 
perty and  interests  depend  on  the  produce  of 
land;  and  especially  of  land  cultivated  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  corn  and  other  food,  and  for 
the  production  and  maintenance  of  animals,  and 
the  production  of  wool,  (the  original  foundation 
of  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  country,)  and 
other  articles  which  are  the  produce  of  animals ; 
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all  forming  together  the  profit  derived  from  the 
cultivation  of  such  land. 

To  accomplish  this  object,  the  revolutionists 
have  long  laboured;  and  particularly  certain 
persons  who  have  assumed  the  appellation  of 
political  economists,  and  under  that  disguise 
have  been  indefatigable  in  attempting  to  per- 
suade the  world  that  mankind  have  been,,  every 
where  and  at  all  times,,  the  victims  of  a  mistaken 
policy ;  or  rather  of  the  fraudulent  misrepresen- 
tations of  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  deceive 
them.  For  this  purpose,  these  revolutionary 
economists  have  put  forth  their  wild  theories ; 
founded  on  false  assumptions,  and  on  extrava- 
gant fancies  of  the  possible  perfection  of  man, 
and  the  union  of  all  mankind  in  one  great  re- 
public. 

To  effect  the  destruction  of  the  landed  interest 
in  this  country,  the  revolutionists  are  conscious 
that  it  is  first  necessary  to  reduce  the  profit  de- 
rived from  the  cultivation  of  land  ;  and  thus  to 
reduce  the  population  employed  in  that  cultiva- 
tion, and  in  the  various  employments  dependent 
upon  it ;  and  consequently  to  reduce  the  number  of 
persons  interested  in  its  welfare,  and  their  im- 
portance in  physical  strength,  as  well  as  in 
wealth.  Conscious,  also,  that  the  physical 
strength  and  wealth  of  those  persons,  if  fully 
exerted,  is  yet  too  great  to  be  overpowered  by 
the  weight  of  such  (fortunately  not  the  whole) 
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of  the  manufacturing  and  trading  part  of  the 
population,  as  these  revolutionists  may  hope  to 
engage  in  forwarding  their  views,  by  represent- 
ing the  profits  of  the  agriculturists  as  the  obsta- 
cle to  immense  extension  of  manufacture  and 
trade ;  exciting  thus  the  thirst  of  gain  in  those 
who  may  hope  to  benefit,  and  perhaps  have  little 
to  lose,  by  extravagant  adventures  ;  and  some- 
times engaging  too  much  of  the  attention  of 
men  who  ought,  on  just  reflection,  to  doubt  at 
least  of  the  probable  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  speculations  of  the  economists. 

The  importation  of  foreign  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  every  description  is  the  obvious  mean 
to  that  destruction  of  the  agricultural  property  of 
the  country  which  is  so  eagerly  pursued.  By 
such  importation  the  revolutionists  hope  to  throw 
out  of  cultivation  a  large  portion  of  the  land  now 
employed  in  tillage;  and  they  industriously  re- 
present the  cultivation,  by  tillage,  of  any  land 
not  possessing  by  nature  great  fertility,  (and, 
consequently,  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  land 
now  in  tillage,)  as  unavoidably  tending  to  raise 
the  price  of  corn,  by  the  expense  of  its  cultivation ; 
and  they  insist,  that  the  cultivation  of  such  land 
is  injurious  to  the  whole  population  not  employed 
in  tillage.  Thus  they  propose,  first  to  arrest  all 
further  improvement  of  the  country  by  increase 
of  tillage,  and  gradually  to  accomplish  the  aban- 
donment of  all  cultivation  of  a  great  part,  of 


the  land  now  in  tillage.  They  pretend,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
country  to  convert  the  portion  of  land  which  they 
would  throw  out  of  tillage,  to  the  pasturage  of 
animals;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  profit 
may  be  derived  from  such  conversion,  if  effected, 
they  have  urged,  and  in  a  great  measure  have 
prevailed  on  the  government  of  the  country  to 
adopt,  an  almost  unlimited  importation  of  foreign 
wool,  and  of  many  other  foreign  articles,  on  which 
the  profit  arising  from  the  pasturage  of  animals 
principally  depends.  Thus  they  hope,  in  time, 
to  accomplish  such  a  reduction  in  the  value  of 
all  agricultural  profits,  whether  arising  from  til- 
lage, or  from  pasture,  as  will  drive  out  of  the 
country  a  large  portion  of  its  agricultural  popu- 
lation, and  render  the  remaining  population  of 
every  desciiption  wholly  dependent  on  manu- 
factures and  trade.  Encouragement  to  emigra- 
tion, of  a  portion  of  the  agricultural  population, 
at  the  public  expense,  has  already  been  proposed; 
and  manufacturers  and  traders  have  been  induced 
to  approve  of  this  suggestion  of  the  economists, 
without  duly  considering  how  far  the  home  mar- 
ket for  articles  of  manufacture  and  trade  may  be 
affected  by  such  emigrations,  or  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  profit  of  agriculture,  reducing  to 
comparative  poverty  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation remaining  in  the  country;  or  how  far  the 
exportation  of  articles  of  manufacture  and  trade 


will  be  increased,  and  rendered  profitable  to  thr 
country,  by  the  ruin  of  its  agriculture ;  or  whe- 
ther the  result  will  finally  be,  to  reduce  or  in- 
crease the  real  price  of  agricultural  produce  in 
the  home  market,  according  to  its  value  in  ex- 
change for  articles  of  manufacture  and  trade, 
which  must  be  its  real  value,  in  the  just  estimate 
of  value  to  the  manufacturer  and  trader. 

It  behoves,  therefore,  the  manufacturer  and 
trader,  the  stock-holder,  the  capitalist,  and 
every  person  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this 
country,  (viewed  in  all  its  parts,  in  all  its  rela- 
tions to  other  countries,  and  with  regard  to  its 
internal  government,  its  external  power,  its 
wealth,  and  its  independence,)  to  consider,  coolly 
and  deliberately,  what  are  the  real  advantages 
derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  how  far 
the  manufactures  and  trade  of  the  country  have 
originated  from,  or  are  dependent  upon,  its  culti- 
vation ;  and  what  may  be  the  consequences  of 
allowing  the  importation,  without  restraint,  or 
without  effectual  restraint,  of  foreign  agricultu- 
ral produce,  so  far  as  it  may  injure  the  actual  or 
possible  cultivation  of  the  country;  whether 
such  importation  shall  operate  only  to  arrest 
further  improvement,  or  shall  extend  to  worse 
consequences,  involving  in  general  ruin,  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  trade,  the  happy  form 
(as  long  esteemed)  of  our  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, the  whole  wealth  and  strength  of  the 


country,  the  character  of  its  people,  and  every 
advantage  by  which  it  has  been  hitherto  most 
distinguished  :  whether  this  country  ought  to  be 
guided,  on  an  important  article  of  policy,  by  what 
has  been  deemed  the  wisdom  of  ages,  founded  on 
experience,  or  by  the  modern  speculations  of  those 
who  call  themselves  political  economists ; — spe- 
culations, the  effect  of  which  has  never  yet  been 
tried  in  any  country. 

In  this  country,  the  policy  of  allowing  the 
importation  of  foreign  agricultural  produce,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  has, 
at  various  times,  agitated  the  public  mind.  The 
importations  of  foreign  corn  which  have,  of  late 
years,  been  at  different  times  allowed,  (when  no 
danger  of  want,  from  the  failure  of  home  pro- 
duce, appeared  to  warrant  the  importation  as  a 
measure  of  necessity  to  avoid  the  misery  of  fa- 
mine,) and  the  importation  of  wool,  without  any 
pretence  of  scarcity  of  the  home  produce,  and 
of  tallow,  and  various  other  articles,  the  produce 
of  agriculture,  and  the  profit  of  which  is  im- 
portant to  the  production  of  corn,  have  already 
greatly  distressed  all  those  whose  means  of  sub- 
sistence have  depended  on  the  produce  of  agri- 
culture ;  as  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  cultivated 
land  of  the  country ;  as  labourers,  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  such  land  ;  or  as  labourers  or  arti- 
ficers employed  in  various  ways  for  the  purposes 
of,  or  connected  with  that  cultivation,  or  in  those 


improvements  of  the  country  which  are  the  result 
of  cultivation ;  and  also  all  the  dealers  in  the  various 
articles  of  necessity  or  luxury,  demanded,  either 
tor  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  or  to  supply  the 
wants  or  convenience  of  those  interested  in  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  or  its  consequences ; 
comprising  many  manufacturers  and  traders,  and 
composing  in  the  whole  a  very  large,  and  in- 
deed the  largest,  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
country;  particularly  those  who,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  bear  at  least  an  equal  share  of  all 
other  public  burdens,  unquestionably  bear  the 
largest  portion  of  the  burdens,  which  have  been 
imposed  for  the  purposes  of  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  legislative,  judicial,  and  ad- 
ministrative; for  the  maintenance  of  the  esta- 
blished Church ;  arid  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
whose  infirmity,  poverty,  or  want  of  employ- 
ment, throw  them  as  a  burden  on  others.  For 
the  agriculture  of  the  country  is  directly  taxed, 
in  various  ways,  to  a  large  amount;  while  all 
other  property,  even  including  property  in  laud 
not  employed  in  agriculture,  is  scarcely  taxed 
directly,  but  only  either  indirectly,  or  in  a  very 
unequal  proportion.  Personal  property,  uncon- 
nected either  with  land,  with  manufactures,  or 
with  commerce,  (a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
property  of  the  country,)  is  scarcely  subject  to 
any  tax,  directly  ;  and  the  industry  of  those  \\  ho 
are  not  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  land, 
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bears  a  very  small  proportion  of  many  burdens 
which  directly,  and  almost  exclusively,  oppress 
the  cultivator.  The  burthens  which  fall  on  land 
not  employed  in  agriculture,  but  used  for  vari- 
ous purposes  of  trade,  of  manufacture,  of  con- 
venience, and  of  luxury,  and  producing  great 
profit  to  the  owners  and  occupiers,  bear  no  just 
proportion  to  the  burthens  which  fall  on  culti- 
vated land. 

The  effects,  therefore,  of  the  importations  of 
foreign  agricultural  produce  which  have  lately 
taken  place,  have  fallen  most  grievously  on  those 
engaged  in  the  production  of  the  same  articles 
from  the  land  of  the  country  ;  have  reduced  many 
from  affluence  to  poverty,  and  have  greatly  di- 
minished the  capital  employed  in  agriculture^ 
threatening  a  great  diminution  of  its  produce, 
which  importantly  depends  on  the  amount  of 
the  capital  employed.  Such  importations  must 
tend  to  prevent  the  extension  of  cultivation  to 
vast  districts,  still  capable  of  great  improvement, 
and  which  might,  by  improvement,  be  rendered 
highly  beneficial  to  the  country  at  large;  in- 
creasing its  wealth  and  strength,  as  its  wealth 
and  strength  have  been  formerly  increased,  by 
the  cultivation  of  districts  before  uncultivated. 
And  if  the  importation  of  foreign  agricultural 
produce  should  be  encouraged  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  proposed  to  carry  it,  the  ef- 
fect must  finally  be,  riot  only  to  ruin  all  those 
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who  now  depend  on  the  agriculture  of  the  coun- 
try, but  to  render  this  country  so  far  dependent 
for  the  subsistence  of  its  population  on  foreign 
countries,  and  tributary  to  them  for  the  amount 
of  the  supply  which  they  may  afford ;  thus  en- 
couraging the  improvement  of  the  cultivation  of 
those  countries,  and  transferring  to  them  a  por- 
tion of  that  wealth,  that  capital,  by  which  this 
country  might  be  otherwise  cultivated,  and  of 
that  strength,  the  result  of  its  agricultural  wealth, 
which  has  contributed  to  enable  the  British  em- 
pire to  hold  a  distinguished  rank  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Thus  even  its  security 
from  foreign  power  may  be  put  in  hazard. 

The  effect  must  also  eventually  shake  to  its 
foundations,  if  not  entirely  overthrow,  that 
constitution  of  government  which  has  been  for 
ages  the  darling  object  of  Britons,  and  the  envy 
of  those  who  have  been  sensible  of  its  value, 
and  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  similar  institu- 
tions. 

The  subject,  therefore,  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  requires  the  most  serious  and 
deliberate  consideration  and  discussion.  It  con- 
cerns the  welfare,  ultimately,  of  the  whole  em- 
pire, and  of  every  individual  whose  interests 
are  involved  in  the  interests  of  the  whole 
empire. 

Serious  and  deliberate  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion of  this  most  important  subject,  in  all  its 
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parts,  was  invited,  and  the  opportunity  offered, 
by  the  resolutions  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  29th  of  March,  1827,  extending  to  every 
part  of  the  subject,  when  a  measure  was  in  pro- 
gress in  parliament,  which  its  most  strenuous 
promoters  would  not  deny,  must,  if  passed  into 
a  law,  importantly  affect  (for  good,  or  for  evil) 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  The  resolu- 
tions were  printed  for  the  use  of  the  House,  but 
rested  on  the  table  till  the  15th  of  May  follow- 
ing, when  it  was  proposed  to  refer  them  to  that 
free  discussion  which  the  subject  could  most 
conveniently  receive  by  the  medium  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  unembarrassed  by 
the  forms  necessarily  observed  in  the  progress 
of  legislative  measures. 

The  discussion  was  avoided  by  a  motion  to 
adjourn  the  House. 

If  the  advocates  for  the  importation  of  foreign 
agricultural  produce  were  fully  confident  of  the 
solidity  of  the  arguments  which  they  could  offer 
in  support  of  the  measures  which  they  had  pro- 
posed, the  fullest  discussion  of  the  subject  must 
have  produced  their  triumph.  When  they  not 
only  avoided  that  discussion,  but  abandoned  a 
measure  which  they  had  brought  forward,  sug- 
gesting for  that  abandonment  reasons  which 
could  not  be  very  satisfactory  to  themselves,  it 
may  be  suspected  that  doubts  had  occurred^ 
which  had  rendered  some  of  them  afraid  of  go- 
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ing  the  lull  length  to  which  modern  speculations 
in  political  economy  might  have  led  them. 

But  though  they  thus  abandoned  their  prin- 
cipal measure,  (that  which  produced  the  resolu- 
tions, of  which  they  avoided  the  discussion,)  they 
brought  forward  a  partial  measure,  injurious, 
as  far  as  it  extended,  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  and  affording  ground  for  apprehension 
that  their  first  purpose  was  not  wholly  aban- 
doned, and  might  be  brought  forward  again; 
especially  if  any  considerable  failure  in  the 
crops  of  the  country  should  give  to  the  supporters 
of  the  measure  the  cry  of  famine ;  a  cry  which 
has  been  before  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  became  manifest,  too,  that  one  object  in 
view,  both  in  the  measure  that  was  carried,  and 
in  that  which  was  abandoned,  and  also  in  former 
measures  adopted  encouraging  the  importation 
of  foreign  agricultural  produce,  was  to  supply 
deficiency  in  the  public  revenue,  occasioned  by 
the  hasty  abandonment  of  the  property-tax,  and 
the  indiscreet  repeal  of  other  taxes,  particularly 
the  salt-tax,  before  sufficient  provisions  had 
been  made  for  defraying  all  expences  incurred 
in  the  late  war.  By  the  importation  of  foreign 
agricultural  produce,  which  has  lately  been  au- 
thorized by  the  legislature,  under  the  pretence  of 
danger  of  famine,  a  considerable  revenue  has 
been  raised ;  and  the  importation  has  thus  ope- 
rated, in  effect,  as  a  new  land-tax;  affecting,  ex- 
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clusively,  land  employed  in  agriculture ;  and  if 
the  abandoned  measure  had  been  carried,  it 
would  have  had  the  same  effect. 

The  very  form  of  the  bill  by  which  that  measure 
was  attempted,  demonstrated  that  revenue  was 
directly  its  object.  The  bill  had  for  its  title, 
"  An  Act  to  grant  to  his  Majesty  Duties  of  Cus- 
toms on  Corn/'  and  was  in  form,  as  well  as  in 
effect,  a  grant  of  revenue  to  the  crown.  Indeed 
it  was  rather  admitted  than  denied,  that  increase 
of  the  public  revenue  was  one  object  of  the  mea- 
sure, if  not  a  principal  object. 

It  was,  so  far,  a  measure  of  finance,  founded 
on  false  pretences,  and  imposing  a  burden  on 
those  before  most  heavily  charged.  As  a  mea- 
sure of  finance  it  was  therefore  grossly  unjust, 
imposing  a  tax,  exclusively,  on  those  before  most 
heavily  burdened. 

But  men  are  easily  led  to  throw  upon  others  a 
burden  of  which  they  imagine  they  shall  not  feel 
the  weight ;  and  a  land-tax,  bearing  exclusively 
on  land  employed  in  agriculture,  though  it  must, 
ultimately,  in  some  degree  affect  others,  as  well 
as  the  owners  of  such  land,  may  be  hailed  by  many 
as  throwing  on  others  a  burden  which  they 
would  themselves  wish  to  avoid. 

Every  man  is  desirous  of  purchasing  bread  at 
the  cheapest  rate ;  every  man  does  not  readily 
perceive  that  the  object  of  the  Corn  Laws  was, 
by  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  to  procure 
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lor  him,  permanently,  bread  at  the  cheapest  rate, 
duly  estimating  the  true  meaning  of  the  words 
cheap  and  dear. 

The  cry  of  "No  Corn  Laws"  has  therefore 
often  been  successfully  used  for  the  worst  pur- 
poses. It  was  used,  not  many  years  ago,  by 
those  advocates  of  liberty  and  equality,  who 
professed  to  be  engaged  in  "  the  great  cause  of 
all  the  world ;  to  fix,  on  the  lasting  principles  of 
peace  and  citizenship,  the  great  republic  of  man  ; 
when,"  in  the  language  of  the  French  economists, 
"  reciprocal  interests  should  attach  man  to  man 
throughout  the  world,  and  restore  those  bonds 
by  which  the  great  family  of  the  human  race 
ought  to  have  been  always  united,  and  which 
the  creation  of  national  families  had  broken." 
When,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  a  revolu- 
tionary song, 

"  War  and  rivalry  should  cease, 
And  all  the  world  one  nation." 

Our  modern  economists  still  have  the  folly  to 
hope,  or  the  wickedness  to  express  a  hope,  for 
this  happy  event ;  and  they  exult  in  the  prospect 
of  its  accomplishment  as  the  unavoidable  effect  of 
their  generous  system ;  and  they  proclaim,,  in  the 
language  of  triumph,  the  approaching  accom- 
plishment of  this  happy  event. # 

*  Macculloch  on  Political  Economy,  121,  122, 127, 137. 
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Can  men  who  indulge  in  such  wild  specula- 
tions reason  justly  on  the  subject  of  which  they 
profess  to  treat  ?  The  foundation  on  which  they 
build  is  unsound,  and  the  superstructure  which 
they  wish  to  erect,  is  like  u  the  baseless  fabric  of 
a  vision." 

The  present  state  of  the  world  does  not  offer 
to  the  minds  of  more  sober  men  a  very  encou- 
raging prospect  of  the  rapid  establishment  of 
this  universal  peace  and  goodwill,  rendering  all 
the  world  one  nation. 

And  can  it  be  the  will  of  providence  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  should  be  thus  united  ? 
Why  has  that  providence  ordained  such  marked 
distinctions  of  men,  in  person,  in  character,  in 
habits,  in  manners,  in  language ;  so  many  obstacles 
to  the  union  of  man  in  one  great  republic.  And 
have  we  not  been  told,  by  the  highest  authority, 
that  "nation  shall  rise  up  against  nation,  and 
kingdom  against  kingdom,  even  unto  the  end  ?" 

In  this  universal  union  of  man,  this  dissolution 
of  distinction  of  nation,  is  it  supposed  that  all 
men  will  adopt  the  virtues  only,  without  any 
mixture  of  the  vices  of  the  various  nations  which 
now  people  the  earth  ?  Even  the  poet  could  not 
contemplate  the  offspring  of  his  fancy,  the 

"  Aurea  aetas — quse  vindice  nullo, 
Sponte  sua,  sine  lege,  fidem  rectumque  colebat ;" 

without  adding, 
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"  Nomlum  caesa  suis,  pcrcgrinum  ut  visorct  orbem, 
Montibus,  in  liquidas  pinus  descenderat  undas, 
Nullaque  mortales,  praeter  sua,  litora  norant." 

The  personal  character  of  the  people  of  this 
country — 

"  The  country 
Where  English  minds  and  manners  may  be  found," 

lias  been  attributed,  in  a  degree,  to  its  insular 
situation,  separating  the  largest  portion  of  its 
population  from  the  contamination  which  it 
might  otherwise  have  suffered. 

If  we  are  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  experience,  we  can  never  adopt  any 
measure  of  policy  founded  on  the  possibility  of 
the  attainment  of  that  universal  peace  and  good- 
will, on  the  hope  of  which  some  of  the  modern 
political  economists  have  formed  a  large  portion 
of  their  theories.  We  must  consider  man  as  he 
is,  and  as  man  always  has  been ;  and  act  upon 
the  supposition,  that  such  as  he  has  been,  man 
will  continue  to  be ;  and  that  whatever  philan- 
thropy may  induce  us  to  feel  for  others,  true 
charity  must  always  begin  at  home. 

We  must  therefore  look  to  home,  to  our  own 
country,  and  our  own  people,  as  the  first  objects 
of  our  care;  consider  what  their  interests  re- 
quire, and  what  the  interests  of  all  require ;  and 
especially  what  is  necessary  to  the  independence 
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of  our  nation  ;  to  its  strength,  as  well  as  to  its 
wealth. 

"  The  strong  man  armed  keepeth  his  goods  in 
peace ;  but  when  a  stronger  than  he  cometh, 
he  taketh  from  him  the  armour  in  which  he 
trusted,  and  divideth  the  spoil." 

Man  has  been,  at  all  times,  and  every  where, 
too  apt  to  be  discontented  with  blessings  en- 
joyed ;  and  too  often  disposed  to  abandon  them, 
in  pursuit  of  some  phantom,  deceitfully  offered 
to  his  view,  which  he  has  attempted  to  embrace, 
and  which  has  vanished  with  the  embrace. 

A  cry  of  discontent  is  easily  raised  on  any 
subject ;  and  many  are  eager  to  follow  the  cry, 
without  troubling  themselves  to  consider  whe- 
ther the  cry  is  well  or  ill  founded ;  whether  what 
they  have  been  taught  to  call  a  grievance  was 
not,  in  its  effects,  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
blessings  which  they  enjoy. 

Thus  a  cry  has  been  often  raised  against  the 
Corn  Laws ;  and  many  have  joined  in  the  cry  with- 
out taking  the  trouble  to  inquire  why  those  laws 
have  been  made,  what  has  been  their  effect 
when  in  force,  and  what  the  consequences  of 
abandoning  the  principle  upon  which  they  were 
framed. 

When,  after  the  civil  war  which  terminated 
the  unfortunate  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  frequent 
change  of  government  which  followed,  and  the 
inconvenience  suffered  from  each  new  institu- 
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tion,  had  brought  to  the  recollection  of  the  peo- 
ple their  ancient  government,  and  Charles  II. 
was  suddenly,  with  little  forethought  of  the 
future,  restored  to  the  throne,  his  parliament 
found;  that  during  the  disturbances  which  had 
prevailed  the  cultivation  of  the  country  had 
suffered,  and  that  corn  was  (according  to  the 
value  of  money  at  that  time)  at  a  very  high 
price,  compared  with  the  price  of  former  times. 
They  inferred,  from  this  price,  that  the  produce 
of  the  country  was  not  equal  to  the  demand  for 
corn ;  and  they  conceived  that  the  deficiency  had 
probably  arisen  from  two  causes — that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land  in  cultivation  had  suffered 
in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country — and  that 
cultivation  had  not  been  extended  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  population.  They  found,  that 
great  tracts  of  land  capable  of  cultivation,  remain- 
ed uncultivated,  and  might  by  cultivation  be  ren- 
dered productive ;  and  they  thought,  that  by  gene- 
ral encouragement  of  cultivation,  both  of  land  be- 
fore cultivated  and  of  land  then  uncultivated,  the 
wants  of  the  population  might  be  amply  supplied. 
They  were  aware,  that  to  accomplish  this,  the 
cultivation  of  land  must  be  profitable  to  those 
engaged  in  it ;  and  they  thought  that  the  wise 
course  for  the  legislature  to  pursue  was,  not  to 
reduce  the  price  of  corn  by  importing  foreign 
corn,  but,  by  preventing  such  importation,  to  en- 
courage better  cultivation  of  the  lands  then  cul- 
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tivated ;  and,  by  the  same  means,  to  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  lands  not  then  cultivated,  but 
capable  of  valuable  production.  They  deter- 
mined therefore  to  forbid  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn,  unless  the  price  should  rise  so 
much  beyond  the  ordinary  price,  as  to  demon- 
strate such  a  deficiency  in  the  crops  of  the  coun- 
try, that  the  horrors  of  famine  might  be  deemed 
inevitable,  unless  the  deficiency  should  be  sup- 
plied by  the  abundance  of  other  countries. 

They  did  not  act  on  mere  theory.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  world  had  taught  them  that  no  trade 
would  be  long  pursued,  if  not  generally  profit- 
able to  those  engaged  in  it ;  and  that  to  induce 
new  adventure  in  trade,  the  prospect  of  profit 
must  be  afforded.  They  considered  agriculture 
as  a  trade,  and  a  trade  liable  to  considerable 
hazard ;  and  that  to  encourage  adventure  in  it 
the  prospect  of  profit  must  be  afforded. 

They  had  also  before  them  the  experience  of 
a  former  age,  and  they  observed  the  policy  then 
adopted  under  similar  circumstances. 

When  the  contest  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  had  desolated  England,  and 
diminished  the  produce  of  the  country,  by  di- 
verting the  people  from  agriculture  to  arms,  and 
by  exhausting,  in  the  expence  and  consumption 
of  war,  a  large  portion  of  the  capital  which  had 
been  employed  in  agriculture,  the  wisdom  of  the 
parliament  of  Edward  IV.  was  called  upon  to 
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restore  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  That 
parliament,  conceiving  that  for  this  purpose  the 
trade  of  agriculture  must  be  made  profitable, 
and  to  that  end  must  have  no  rival  in  the  market 
to  blast  the  hope  of  gain,  imposed  a  duty  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn,  which,  according 
to  the  value  of  money  at  the  time,  amounted, 
generally,  to  a  prohibition  on  importation. 

This  measure  then  restored  plenty;  and  by 
encouraging  cultivation,  and  affording  to  the 
cultivator  a  sure  market  for  his  produce,  it  pro- 
duced considerable  extension  of  cultivation,  and 
great  increase  of  wealth  and  population. 

As  experience  had  justified  the  measure 
adopted  by  the  parliament  of  Edward  IV.,  the 
parliament  of  Charles  II.  conceived  that  they 
were  fully  warranted  in  adopting  a  similar  mea- 
sure. 

Experience  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
policy  thus  adopted  by  former  parliaments,  in- 
duced the  parliament  of  William  and  Mary  to 
go  further.  The  difference  of  seasons  operating 
on  agriculture,  renders  the  produce  of  one  year 
often  far  greater  than  the  produce  of  another 
year;  and  might  thus,  in  a  plentiful  year,  re- 
duce, by  a  glut  in  the  market,  the  home  price 
of  corn  so  low,  as  to  produce  inconvenience  to 
the  cultivator,  and  discourage  perseverance  in 
improvement.  To  prevent  this,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  encourage  exportation,  whenever 
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the  plenty  of  favourable  seasons  might  other- 
wise occasion  such  a  glut  in  the  market.  The 
parliament  conceived  that  to  insure  plenty  in  all 
seasons,  production  beyond  demand  in  plentiful 
seasons  ought  to  be  encouraged.* 

Under  the  policy  thus  pursued  through  ages, 
the  cultivation  of  the  country  was  rapidly  ex- 
tended, and  improved  as  well  as  extended. 
Vast  tracts  of  land  were  made  productive  of 
corn,  which  had  before  been  unhealthy  marshes, 
or  wastes  affording  a  poor  subsistence  for  a  few 
animals;  and  such  wastes,  when  made  capable 
of  producing  corn,  were  found  capable  also  of 
subsisting,  by  the  effects  of  cultivation,  more 
animals  than  had  been  before  fed  on  the 
uncultivated  wild,  and  animals  yielding  a  far 
more  valuable  produce.  At  the  same  time,  by 
the  inclosure  of  common  fields,  the-cultivation 
of  those  lands  was  greatly  improved ;  and  the 
parts  of  such  fields  which  were  best  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  meadow  and  pasture,  were  con- 
verted into  grass -land  ;  and  the  increase  of  ani- 
mal food  was  made  to  bear  a  just  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  corn,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
contribute  to  the  increase  of  the  production  of 
corn.  The  general  management  of  land  was 

*  It  lias  been  attempted  to  ridicule  this  measure,  and  to 
assert  that  it  had  no  effect  in  encouraging  cultivation.  It 
might  as  justly  be  asserted  that  the  certainty  of  a  profitable 
market  is  no  encouragement  to  the  extension  of  any  manufacture. 
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also  greatly  improved ;  new  articles  of  produc- 
tion were  cultivated ;  manures  were  more  plen- 
tifully bestowed  on  the  land,  and  sought  for  at 
a  greater  distance;  new  manures  were  dis- 
covered, and  their  proper  application  ascer- 
tained ;  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  years,  every 
acre  of  land  in  cultivation  became  more  product- 
ive of  food  for  man,  and  for  animals  employed 
for  the  various  purposes  for  which  they  became 
in  demand;  and  this  result  was  the  effect  of 
various  experiments,  and  of  skilful  management, 
conducted,  at  first,  at  considerable  hazard  and 
ex  pence,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  such  ad- 
ventures. 

Under  this  protection,  success  encouraged 
the  employment  of  more  'industry  and  more 
skill ;  ancl  the  employment  of  more  capital, 
without  which  industry  and  skill  may  be  in  vain 
employed  to  produce  the  profitable  cultivation 
of  land. 

The  increase  of  cultivation,  increased  the  po- 
pulation employed  in  cultivation ;  and  the  profit 
arising  from  cultivation  increased  the  means  of 
those  employed  in  it.  The  increase  of  cultiva- 
tion increased  also  the  demand  for  articles  of 
manufacture  and  trade,  and  the  prosperity  of  all, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  trade,  gave  a  pro- 
gressive impulse  to  industry,  to  production,  and 
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to  accumulation  of  capital,  the  instrument  by 
which  all  must  be  kept  m  motion,  and  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  all  secured. 

The  prosperity  thus  produced  having  created 
a  rapid  increase  of  population,  created  also  an 
increase  of  consumption  greater  than  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  population ;  an  increase 
of  consumption,  in  proportion  to  population,  be- 
ing the  constant  and  unavoidable  consequence 
of  that  luxury  which  prosperity  produces. 

The  effect  of  bad  seasons,  at  different  times, 
deprived  the  country  of  the  ordinary  amount  of 
production.  If,  at  such  unfortunate  times,  the 
government  was  in  difficulty  or  disorder,  popu- 
lar clamour  prevailed  against  the  experienced 
policy  of  the  parliament  of  Charles  II.,  and  ob- 
tained temporary  suspension  of  that  policy  ;  but 
this  occasional  submission  to  popular  clamour, 
during  many  years,  lasted  only  for  a  short  time, 
and  the  former  policy  was  constantly  restored  ; 
a  thorough  conviction,  arising  from  experience, 
then  prevailing,  that  the  most  certain  way  to 
obtain  cheap  bread  was  to  encourage  the  culti- 
vation of  the  country  for  the  production  of 
corn. 

At  length  an  unfortunate  time  arrived,  when 
the  country  was  long  distracted  by  political  con- 
tests, which  were  followed  by  the  revolt  of  the 
North  American  colonies^  producing  a  disastrous 
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war,  concluded  by  a  peace  which  created  much 
discontent,  and  leaving  the  country   burdened 
with  heavy  taxes.     Failing  harvests  raised  the 
price  of  corn,  and  the  ministers  of  the  day,  yield- 
ing to  popular  clamour,  abandoned  the  old  policy 
of  the  country,  and  allowed  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn  by  destruction  of  the  ancient  law. 
Before  the  country  had  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  American  contest,  a  revolution  in  France 
threw  all  Europe  into  a  new  and  perilous  situa- 
tion, and  finally  involved  this  country  in  a  long 
war.     We  came  out  of  this  last  dreadful  contest 
with  a  great  deal  of  military  renown  by  sea  and 
by  land,  but  with  an  enormous  increase  of  the 
national  debt ;  and  the  agricultural  interest,  op- 
pressed by  that  debt,  was  loaded  with  a  heavy 
incumbrance  of  an  unemployed  population,  which 
during  the  war  had  been  maintained  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  but  when  the  war  terminated  were 
thrown  on  their  respective  parishes,  and  princi- 
pally on  the  agricultural  parishes,  for  support, 
without  that   demand   for  additional  labour  in 
those  parishes  by  which   they  might  have  sup- 
ported themselves. 

The  ministers  of  the  country  then  perceived 
that  the  agriculture  of  the  country  must  have 
been  utterly  ruined,  if  the  constant  importation 
of  foreign  corn  had  been  allowed  to  complete  its 
distress ;  and  the  policy  of  the  old  law  was  in 
some  degree  restored  and  regulated  by  the  acts 


of  1813,  and  1815,  which  still  form  the  law  of  the 
country,  generally  forbidding  the  importation  of 
foreign  produce  for  home  consumption,  unless 
the  prices  should  rise  to  a  height  indicating 
scarcity,  and  warranting  apprehension  of  famine. 

With  this  restoration  of  the  ancient  policy,  the 
prices  of  corn  have  generally  fallen.  They  have 
constantly  been  considerably  below,  sometimes 
very  considerably  below,  what  was  considered 
in  1813  as  threatening  famine :  but  notwith- 
standing this  fall  in  price,  the  weakness  of  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  has  induced  them  to  pre- 
vail on  parliament  to  suffer  temporary  infractions 
of  the  law. 

The  restoration  of  the  ancient  law  would  pro- 
bably have  gradually  restored  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  which  had  been  greatly 
reduced,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  cultiva- 
tion. But  that  capital  is  still  insufficient  for 
the  proper  culture  of  the  land,  though,  notwith- 
standing this  misfortune,  the  produce  of  the 
country  has  been  of  late  such  as  to  show  the  be- 
neficial effects  of  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
policy  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which  are  now  the  ob- 
ject of  clamour. 

As  soon  as  the  agriculturists  were  relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  immense  importations  of 
foreign  corn,  the  produce  of  the  country  was  such 
as  often  to  reduce  the  price  of  wheat  below  a 
fair  remuneration  to  the  grower :  and  it  has  since 
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generally  been  at  a  price  far  below  that  which 
prevailed  during  the  great  importations  of  fo- 
reign corn.  Looking  at  the  accounts  presented 
to  parliament,  it  will  be  seen,  that  when  the  Corn 
Laws  were  permitted  to  operate  undisturbed, 
the  prices  were  generally,  if  not  always,  compa- 
ratively low. 

The  present  prices,  of  wheat  especially,  are  at 
least  as  low  as  the  charges  on  agriculture  will  al- 
low. To  reduce  them  lower,  and  to  keep  them  con- 
stantly thus  reduced,  whatever  may  be  the  effect 
of  seasons  rendering  the  produce  of  one  year  less 
than  half  the  produce  of  another,  must  gradually 
reduce  the  capital  employed  in  cultivation,  and 
consequently  the  produce  of  cultivation,  so  much, 
that  a  constant  and  large  importation  of  foreign 
corn  must  be  the  consequence  ;  whilst  the  impor- 
tation of  other  articles  (of  wool  especially)  has 
reduced  the  profit  of  the  corn-grower  from  the 
cultivation  of  his  land,  preparatory  to  the  pro- 
duction of  corn,  and  essential  to  its  plentiful 
production.  The  stock  of  wool  on  hand  is 
such  as  to  render  it  an  incumbrance  instead  of 
a  profit  in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  and  thus 
a  portion  of  that  capital  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  employed  in  cultivation,  is  lying  dead 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  and,  in  effect,  at 
present  useless. 

In  estimating  the  prices  of  all  articles,  their 
exchangeable  value  is  that  by  which  high  or  low 
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prices  ought  to  be  calculated.  Comparing  the 
exchangeable  value  of  corn  at  this  time  with  the 
articles  which  may  be  purchased  with  it,  and 
considering  the  amount  of  the  various  taxes  and 
charges  to  which  the  production  of  corn  is  sub- 
ject, and  the  loss  which  the  corn-grower  has  sus- 
tained by  the  enormous  importation  of  wool  and 
other  produce,  (which  formerly  constituted  part  of 
his  profit  from  the  production  of  corn,)  the  price 
of  corn,  generally,  is  now  certainly  as  low  as  it 
can  generally  be,  without  reducing  the  condition 
of  all  those  engaged  in  the  production  of  corn 
far  below  the  condition  in  which  they  were  a 
century  ago.  To  reduce  them  lower  will  make 
them  the  mere  slaves  of  manufactures  and  trade  ; 
and  must  destroy  the  capital  which  yet  remains 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  consequently  des- 
troy the  produce  of  agriculture,  and  render  this 
country  constantly  dependent  for  its  subsistence 
on  foreign  supply. 

This  reduction  of  the  profits  of  agriculture  to 
nothing,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the 
capital  employed  in  it,  are  the  manifest  objects 
of  the  economists,  though  they  dare  not  yet 
openly  avow  those  objects  in  their  full  extent. 

They  have  stated,  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
political  economy,  that  the  profits  of  manufacture 
and  trade  ought  to  be  as  high  as  possible,  and  the 
profits  of  agriculture  as  low  as  possible;  and  that 
the  capital  employed  in  manufacture  and  trade 
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ought  to  be  increased,  by  accumulation  of  profit, 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent :  but,  as  they 
assert  that  the  profit  of  agriculture  ought  to  be 
reduced  as  low  as  possible,  they  consequently 
assert  that  the  capital  employed  in  agriculture 
ought  to  be  kept  down  by  reduction  of  profit. 

Is  not  this  saying,  in  other  words,  that  those 
whose  industry  and  capital  are  employed  in 
agriculture,  are  to  be  the  slaves  of  manufacture 
and  trade ;  to  expend  money,  to  endure  labour, 
to  incur  great  hazard,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
engaged  in  manufacture  and  trade,  who  are  thus 
to  become,  in  effect,  the  lords  of  the  soil  and  all 
its  produce  ;  and  that,  for  their  benefit  only,  that 
soil  is  to  be  cultivated  ? 

Manufacturers  and  traders  have  long  arrogated 
to  themselves  a  great  superiority  of  profit  in  the 
wages  of  labour  as  well  as  in  the  employment  of 
capital.  The  wages  of  every  working  manu- 
facturer, and  every  artificer,  are  generally  double, 
often  treble,  the  ordinary  wages  of  a  labourer  in 
agriculture.  The  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  and 
many  others,  employed  as  journeymen  in  various 
trades,  never  enduring,  in  their  occupations,  the 
slightest  effect  of  inclement  weather,  gain,  by 
working  three  days  only  in  the  week,  twice  as 
much  for  wages  as  the  labourer  in  agriculture  can 
gain  by  six  days  of  much  harder  labour,  exposed 
to  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm  in  winter,  and 
to  the  burning  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun  in  sum- 
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mer.  The  shopkeeper,  who  can  fill  his  shelves 
with  goods  purchased  on  credit,  and  who  may 
therefore  begin  his  business  almost  without  ca- 
pital, expects  to  make  a  greater  profit  on  the  sale 
of  those  goods,  obtained  on  credit,  than  the 
farmer  can  procure  by  the  employment  of  a  large 
capital,  much  labour,  with  much  hazard,  and 
often  compelled  to  give  credit  on  the  sale  of  his 
corn,  but  obtaining,  for  the  articles  which  he 
must  have  for  the  purposes  of  his  business,  no 
credit,  except  from  his  landlord,  for  the  use  of 
the  land  which  he  cultivates,  and  the  buildings 
and  other  improvements  by  which  that  land  has 
been  made  capable  of  convenient  cultivation. 

And  what  has  been  the  profit  which  a  farmer 
has  ever  made  ;  beginning  his  business  with  a 
capital  exceeding  the  capital  with  which  many  a 
manufacturer  has  set  out,  who  has  finally  ac- 
quired, by  the  accumulation  of  his  profits,  an 
immense  fortune? 

Millions  have  been  acquired  by  manufacturers 
and  traders,  who  began  the  world  with  nothing ; 
whilst  the  profits  of  the  business  of  a  farmer, 
who  must,  in  his  outset,  have  a  capital  propor- 
tioned to  the  land  which  he  cultivates,  have  rarely 
raised  him  and  his  family  above  the  condition  in 
which  he  began  his  business  ;  a  condition  on 
which  the  more  fortunate  manufacturer  or  trader 
looks  down  with  contempt. 

Such  is  the   condition  of  those  who  are  en- 


gaged  in  the  cultivation  of  land  as  farmers,and  as 
labourers.  But  what  will  be  their  condition  if  the 
theories  of  the  economists  shall  prevail ;  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  measures  which  those 
theorists  recommend,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Helots. 

Can  such  a  revolution  take  place  without  con- 
vulsion ?  Will  those  interested  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  as  land-owners,  submit  to  the 
annihilation  of  their  property  by  the  ruin  of 
those  by  whose  capital  and  industry  it  has  been 
made  productive ;  and  by  the  loss  of  all  which 
they,  or  their  predecessors,  have  expended  to 
make  that  soil  fit  for  and  capable  of  production ; 
expenditure  for  which  no  return  has  ever  been 
made  in  the  shape  of  rent,  equal  to  the  gains  of 
manufacturers  and  traders  on  their  adventures, 
often  without  capital,  and  on  mere  credit? 
Will  they  submit  to  poverty,  under  the  imperial 
rule  of  manufacturers  and  traders?  Will  the 
farmers,  and  their  labourers,  submit  to  further 
degradation?  Will  they  submit  to  be  treated 
as  the  scum  of  the  earth,  made  only  to  toil  for 
the  benefit  of  traders  and  manufacturers  ?  Yet 
such  is  the  object  of  the  economists. 

And  what  would  the  manufacturers  and 
traders  gain  by  the  destruction  of  landed  pro- 
perty, reducing  to  poverty  the  owners  and  culti- 
vators of  land  ?  Would  they  not  lose  the  bene- 
ficial custom  of  a  large  portion  of  those  who 
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have  been  their  best  customers,  if  their  intended 
victims  should  quietly  submit  ? 

But  should  those  intended  victims  not  submit 
to  such  tyranny,  what  must  be  the  event  of  the 
struggle  which  must  follow?  Would  not  the 
confusion  which  must  ensue,  reduce  all  to  po- 
verty and  misery ;  except,  perhaps,  such  choice 
spirits  as  may  be  able  to  ride  in  the  whirlwind 
and  direct  the  storm,  and  who  may  establish 
their  own  power  in  the  ruin  of  their  country  ? 

Not  content  with  endeavouring  to  destroy,  by 
the  importation  of  foreign  produce,  the  profit  of 
all  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the 
economists  have  devised  a  scheme  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  national  debt,  which  has  evidently 
for  its  object  the  destruction  of  all  who  are  inte- 
rested in  that  cultivation.  The  absurdity  of  the 
proposition,  even  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
has  been  offered,  would  render  it  unworthy  of 
observation,  if  it  did  not  demonstrate  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  economists  pursue  their 
cry  :  "  The  landed  interest  must  be  put  down  !" 

The  wars  in  which  this  country  has  been  en- 
gaged, and  the  necessity  for  loans  of  money  to 
support  the  expences  of  those  wars,  has  given  to 
those  who  direct  the  monied  interest,  an  influence 
to  which  the  ministers  of  the  country  have  been 
often  compelled  to  submit. 

It  is  not  the  possession  of  money,  but  the 
trade  in  money,  which  constitutes,  what  is  now 
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called,  the  inonied  interest,  or  the  capitalists; 
persons  ready  to  engage,  with  their  capital,  or  by 
the  credit  which  they  obtain,  serving  the  purpose 
of  capital,  in  any  adventure  by  which  gain  can 
be  made,  or  by  which  adventurers  may  hope  that 
gain  may  be  made,  beyond  the  ordinary  profit  of 
money.  The  great  mass  of  money  proprietors, 
whose  property  is  invested  in  private  or  public 
securities,  is  generally  quiescent :  but  those  who 
are  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  capital- 
ists, are  of  a  different  character :  they  are  never 
at  rest ;  and  they  employ  their  means,  whether 
consisting  of  real  capital,  or  of  credit,  continually 
in  attempting  to  gain,  by  various  speculations, 
profits  which  the  quiet  holders  of  money,  invest- 
ed in  public  or  private  loans,  cannot  hope  to  ob- 
tain. 

Many  of  these  capitalists,  as  they  are  called, 
are  directly  or  indirectly  traders  in  every  thing, 
as  well  as  money ;  and  they  have  an  insatiable 
desire  of  obtaining  gain,  far  beyond  that  gain 
which  generally  falls  within  the  hopes  of  those 
who  may  be  deemed  the  regular  and  sober  trad- 
ers of  the  country. 

But  desire  of  extraordinary  gains  often  finds 
its  way  amongst  traders  also,  and  is  excited  and 
nourished  by  the  capitalists,  who  often  use  the 
traders  as  their  means  of  acquiring  extravagant 
gains. 

The  increase  of  the  public  funds  of  this  coun- 
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countries,  and  the  temptation  to  adventure  in 
those  funds ;  in  which  fluctuations  in  prices, 
(often  artfully  created,)  and  the  high  rate  of 
profit  which  fluctuations  sometimes  produce, 
have  led  to  a  species  of  gambling  in  those  funds, 
and  to  a  general  gambling  in  money  transactions 
and  in  trade,  far  more  prejudicial  to  public  mo- 
rals than  the  gaming  with  cards  or  dice  in  pro- 
fessional gaming-houses,  ever  has  been  to  pri- 
vate morals ;  more  pernicious  from  its  enormous 
extent,  and  from  the  numbers  injured  by  it ;  and 
most  pernicious,  as  it  has  not  yet  suffered  all  that 
reproach  which  has  been  long  bestowed  on  the 
gambler  at  cards  or  dice,  whether  the  dupe  or 
the  rogue. 

The  ordinary  trade  of  the  country  for  home 
consumption,  the  manufactures  for  home  con- 
sumption, especially  the  manufactures  of  home 
produce,  and  the  internal  trade  for  home  con- 
sumption, afford  comparatively  a  narrow  field 
for  speculation.  The  importation  of  foreign 
articles  is  the  great  source  from  which  the  spe- 
culators draw  their  profits. 

Thus  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  has  been 
the  object  of  extensive  speculation;  and  the 
amount  imported  in  one  year,:  without  reducing 
the  price  of  woollen  manufactures  to  the  con- 
sumer, has  deeply  injured  another  manufacture, 
the  produce  of  home-grown  wool;  and  many  of 
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those  engaged  in  that  manufacture  have  by  the 
importation  of  foreign  wool,  been  deprived  of  all 
profit  from  the  capital  which  they  had  engaged 
in  their  business,  and  from  the  skill  and  industry 
which  they  had  employed  in  it. 

The  internal  trade  in  butter,  cheese,  tallow, 
hides,  and  skins,  and  other  articles,  the  produce 
of  the  culture  of  the  country,  did  not  afford  great 
means  of  speculation  whilst  confined  to  the  home 
produce;  but  the  importation  of  foreign  articles 
of  the  same  description  has  opened  another 
source  of  profit  to  the  speculators,  and  has  been 
destructive  of  the  accustomed  profit  of  the  home 
producer.  ^ 

Having  succeeded  thus  far  in  extending  the 
field  of  speculation,  to  the  injury,  and  in  many 
cases  to  the  ruin,  of  those,  who,  under  the  faith 
of  the  laws,  had  embarked  their  capitals  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  of  their  country,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  that  trade,  by  means  of  which 
these  gambling  speculations  have  been  effected ; 
the  speculators  now  seek  to  extend  their  opera- 
tions to  the  most  important  object  of  home  pro- 
duction, the  corn  of  the  country. 

The  value  of  the  annual  production  and  con- 
sumption of  corn  in  this  country,  estimated  at 
the  average  prices  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
must  be  immense.  And  it  is  now  proposed  to 
make  it  a  subject  of  continual  and  most  exten- 
sive speculation,  by  allowing  the  importation  of 
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foreign  corn ;  and  to  aid  speculation  by  the  full 
assistance  of  that  great  encourager  of  all  specu- 
lation, the  warehouseing  system ;  to  encourage 
a  vast  system  of  gambling  in  an  article  on  which 
the  subsistence  of  the  population  of  this  country 
depends ;  and  on  the  production  of  which,  and 
on  the  profit  arising  from  its  production,  the 
wealth  or  poverty  of  a  large  proportion  of  that 
population  also  depends. 

The  effect  of  considerable  importation  of  fo- 
reign corn  must  be  to  take  money  to  the  amount 
of  several  millions  of  pounds  sterling  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  of  this 
country,  and  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  cultivation  of  that  soil;  and  to 
put  the  same  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  partly 
into  the  pockets  of  the  rest  of  the  population  of 
this  country  who  are  consumers  of  corn,  rich  as 
well  as  poor,  partly  into  the  pockets  of  the  cul- 
tivators of  foreign  countries,  and  the  merchants 
and  various  other  persons  belonging  to  foreign 
countries.  But  can  it  be  denied  that,  as  far  as 
the  trade  in  corn  can  be  made  the  subject  of 
speculation,  which  undoubtedly  it  may  to  a 
great  extent,  the  further  consequence  must  not 
be  to  put  other  part  of  the  money  thus  proposed 
to  be  taken  from  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  of 
this  country,  and  those  interested  in  that  culti- 
vation, into  the  pockets  of  the  speculators  in 
corn :  and  not  merely  the  speculators  in  foreign 
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corn,  but  in  British  corn  also.  For  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  corn  will  manifestly  extend  the 
means  of  speculation  in  corn  (a  speculation  now 
in  some  degree  practiced  in  British  corn)  to  the 
whole  consumption  of  the  country  in  the  article 
of  corn.  Here  will  indeed  be  a  rich  harvest  for 
speculation. 

That  the  trade  in  corn,  home-grown  and 
foreign,  must  in  consequence  of  unlimited  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn,  be  a  great  object  of 
speculation,  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  The  spe- 
culations in  wool,  in  tallow,  and  other  articles 
of  home-produce  which  have  followed  the  un- 
limited importation  of  foreign  articles  of  the 
same  description,  demonstrate,  that  extensive 
speculation  in  corn  must  be  the  result  of  un- 
limited importation  of  foreign  corn. 

The  trade  in  home-grown  corn  has  already 
become,  in  a  degree,  an  object  of  speculation  ; 
and  the  average  prices  of  the  great  markets  have 
been,  at  different  times,  raised  or  lowered,  in 
consequence  of  such  speculations.  The  prin- 
cipal supply  of  those  markets  cannot  be  directly 
from  the  corn-grower  to  the  consumer,  or  even 
from  the  corn-grower  to  the  miller,  and  from  the 
miller  to  the  consumer ;  and  consequently,  corn- 
dealers  have  been  established,  in  great  num- 
bers, in  various  parts  of  the  country,  whose 
profits  form  part  of  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer. 
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But  as  long  as  the  internal  trade  in  corn  shall 
be  confined  wholly,  or  in  a  great  degree,  to 
home-grown  corn,  speculation  in  corn  must  be 
necessarily  confined  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits.  The  quantity  produced  in  the  country 
must  limit  the  supply:  that  quantity  generally 
depends  on  seasons  ',  and  the  effect  of  each  sea- 
son on  the  crops  is,  generally,  easily  ascertain- 
ed, and  easily  circulated  through  the  country. 

The  importation  of  foreign  corn,  aided  by  the 
warehousing  system,  will  defeat  all  calculation 
of  proportion  between  demand  and  supply, 
founded  on  the  produce  of  the  country,  when 
the  supply  shall  no  longer  depend  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  :  and  the  prices  of  corn  in 
the  British  markets  will  depend  on  the  crops 
in  foreign  countries,  and  on  the  dealings  of 
the  speculators  in  foreign  corn  ? 

Who  will  gain  by  this  ? 

If  the  country  produces  sufficient  corn  for  its 
consumption,  all  the  profit  derived  from  the  sale 
of  that  corn  to  the  consumers,  whatever  may  be 
its  price,  is  profit  to  some  persons  in  this  coun- 
try. But  if  a  quantity  of  foreign  corn  is  im- 
ported, and  sold  to  the  consumers  of  corn,  and 
in  consequence,  a  quantity  of  home-grown  corn 
remains  useless  in  the  hands  of  the  growers,  and 
finally  perishes,  (and  such  has  been  the  effect  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  wool,)  the  country 
must  pay  to  the  people  of  some  other  country 
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the  price  there  paid  for  such  corn,  and  the  ex- 
pence  of  bringing  such  corn  to  this  country ;  and 
whatever  that  price  and  that  expence  may  be, 
this  country  must  lose  so  much  by  importing 
foreign  corn,  instead  of  consuming  its  own  pro- 
duce. Such  loss  this  country  has  actually  sus- 
tained by  the  importation  of  foreign  wool ;  and 
what  must  be  the  effect  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wool  in  this  country,  if  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  wool  shall  be  continued  ?  The 
breeders  of  the  animals  which  have  produced 
that  wool,  then  become  useless,  must  cease 
to  breed  the  same  number  of  those  animals, 
and  the  feeders  of  those  animals  must  cease  to 
feed  the  same  number — unless  the  price  which 
was  paid  for  their  wool  shall  be  added  to  the 
price  for  the  carcase. 

Should  corn  share  the  fate  of  wool,  what  will 
be  the  consequence  to  this  country  ?  The  landed 
interest  must  be  destroyed,  and  the  adventurers 
in  speculation  must  be  triumphant. 

It  has  been  the  principal  object  of  the  preced- 
ing pages  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  deliberate  consideration  of  the  Resolutions 
offered  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  last  session 
of  parliament,  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  then 
made  to  abrogate  the  existing  Corn  Laws,  and  in- 
volving many  most  important  subjects,  affecting 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  but  which  it 
was  not  thought  fit,  in  that  place,  to  consider 
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vvitli  the  serious  attention  which  the  subject  ap- 
peared to  require.  In  the  public  mind  they  at 
that  time  attracted  a  considerable  degree  of  at- 
tention ;  and  it  had  been  expected  that  delibe- 
rate discussion  of  the  subjects  which  they  em- 
braced would  have  followed. 

Though  the  measure  which  first  induced  the 
framing  of  those  Resolutions  was  abandoned,  the 
language  of  ministers  threatened  that  a  similar 
measure  would  be  brought  forward  in  the  ses- 
sion now  approaching.  That  the  people  of  this 
country  may  have  before  them  the  grounds  on 
which  the  abandoned  measure  was  opposed  in 
the  last  session,  it  has  been  thought  fit,  in  this 
form,  to  offer  to  them  the  Resolutions,  and  the 
Speech  made  to  induce  full  deliberation  on  the 
subjects  to  which  those  Resolutions  applied  ;  with 
the  addition  of  such  observations  as  may  lead  to 
that  discussion  elsewhere,  which  was  avoided 
where  it  would  have  been  most  useful,  if  fairly 
conducted. 

One  strong  motive  for  this  publication  has 
been,  the  indecent  attempts  made  to  attribute  to 
the  opposers  of  the  measure  then  depending, 
but  afterwards  unaccountably  abandoned,  the 
most  dishonourable  motives  for  that  opposition : 
to  show,  in  contradiction  to  those  base  insinua- 
tions, that  it  was  a  sense  of  the  injury  which 
the  opposers  of  the  measure  conceived  was 
about  to  be  inflicted  on  their  country,  involving 
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its  most  important  interests,  and  threatening  in 
result  the  destruction  of  all  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  dearest  object  of  British  affection, 
which  induced  that  opposition  by  so  many  per- 
sons, high  in  rank,  high  in  public  estimation, 
and  possessing  a  large  share  of  that  property 
which  they  conceived  the  measure  proposed 
sought  to  destroy,  with  that  constitution  which 
they  considered  as  resting  on  the  foundation  of 
such  property,  and  of  which  they  had  been  con- 
stituted, by  the  forms  of  that  constitution,  an 
important  safeguard. 

To  demonstrate  the  danger  of  the  measure 
proposed  was  the  object  of  the  Resolutions* 
Whether  such  was  their  object,  or  whether  they 
were  the  mere  effusion  of  faction,  in  opposition 
to  those  who  sought  the  good  of  the  country,  let 
the  public  judge. 
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RESOLUTIONS, 

MOVED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS 

On  the  29//i  of  March,  1827, 


1st.  THAT  the  wealth  and  strength  of  Great  Britain 
originated  in  the  cultivation  of  its  soil,  and  must  always 
be  dependent  on  that  cultivation,  whatever  other  advan- 
tages the  country  may  possess. 

2d.  That  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  a  country  is  a 
trade  and  manufacture,  and  is  so  far  the  most  important 
trade  and  manufacture  in  every  country,  as  every  other 
trade  and  manufacture  must  depend  upon  it. 

3d.  That  though  the  production  of  Corn  for  the  food 
of  man  is,  in  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  most  important  ob- 
jects of  cultivation,  yet  the  means  of  obtaining  the  pro- 
duction of  Corn,  the  quantity  produced,  and  the  profit 
to  be  derived  by  the  cultivator  from  the  production,  are 
all  dependent  on  many  other  objects  of  production,  and 
especially  on  the  production  of  animals  and  of  food  for 
animals,  and  on  the  further  produce  or  other  benefit  de- 
rived from  such  animals ;  and  the  general  profit  of  the 
cultivator  is  the  result  of  the  combination  of  all  the  seve- 
ral articles  so  produced,  each  article  contributing  to  the 
more  profitable  production  of  the  rest,  the  amount  of  the 
whole  production  at  the  same  time  greatly  depending  on 
the  capital  and  skill  employed  in  fitting  the  land  for  the 
purposes  of  cultivation,  and  on  the  capital  and  skill  em- 
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ployed  by  the  cultivator  ;  and  it  is  the  combined  effect 
of  all  these  operating  causes  which  gives  plenty  from 
cultivation,  and  renders  cultivation  profitable. 

4th.  That  the  laws  now  in  force  regulating  the  impor- 
tation of  Foreign  Corn  are  founded  on  the  principles  ex- 
pressed in  the  foregoing  Resolutions,  having  in  view  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
country,  the  increase  of  its  productions,  and  insuring  to 
the  improvers  and  cultivators  of  the  country  the  just  re- 
ward for  their  expenditure  and  labour,  as  expressly  ac- 
knowledged in  the  Preamble  to  the  Act  of  the  15th  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  intituled,  "An 
ee  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  Trade,"  in  these  words  : 
— "  Forasmuch  as  the  encouragement  of  tillage  ought  to 
"  be  in  an  especial  manner  regarded  and  endeavoured ; 
"  and  the  surest  and  effectuallest  means  of  promoting 
"  and  advancing  any  Trade,  Occupation,  or  Employ- 
"  merit,  being  by  rendering  it  profitable  to  the  Users 
"  thereof;  and  great  Quantities  of  Land  within  this 
"  Kingdom  for  the  present  lying  in  a  manner  waste,  and 
"  yielding  little,  which  might  thereby  be  improved  to 
"  considerable  profit  and  advantage,  (if  sufficient  encou- 
"  ragement  were  given  for  the  laying  out  of  cost  and  la- 
"  bour  on  the  same,)  and  thereby  much  more  Corn  pro- 
"  duced,  great  Numbers  of  People,  Horses,  and  Cattle 
"  employed,  and  other  Lands  also  rendered  more  valu- 
"  able." 

5th.  That  under  the  encouragement  proposed  by  the 
said  Act  of  the  15th  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and 
many  other  Acts  since  made,  in  conformity  to  the  prin- 
ciple expressed  in  the  Preamble  to  that  Act,  great  quan- 
tities of  land,  which  were  in  the  15th  of  King  Charles 
the  Second  lying  waste  and  yielding  little,  have  been  im- 
proved with  great  cost  and  labour,  and  much  more  Corn 
has  been  produced,  and  great  numbers  of  people,  horses, 
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and  cattle  have  been  employed,  and  a  population,  very 
greatly  increased  in  number,  and  consuming  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  Corn  in  proportion  to  their  number, 
has  been  provided  with  food  by  means  of  the  improve- 
ments so  made,  and  the  produce  of  the  country  has  there- 
by become  equal  to  provide  for  such  increased  popula- 
tion, both  with  Corn  and  other  food,  in  great  abun- 
dance; unless,  by  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  the 
extraordinary  inclemency  of  a  particular  season  should 
happen  to  render  the  production  of  that  season  consider- 
ably less  than  the  production  of  an  ordinary  season. 

6th.  That  under  the  apprehension  of  the  possible  oc- 
currence of  such  an  extraordinary  season,  and  the  conse- 
quent failure  of  crops,  provision  has  been  made  in  the 
said  Act  of  the  15th  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  in  all 
the  subsequent  Acts  respecting  the  importation  of  Fo- 
reign Corn,  to  prevent  the  scarcity  which  might  be  produ- 
ced by  inclement  seasons ;  the  importation  of  Foreign  Corn 
being  allowed  whenever  the  prices  of  Home-grown  Corn, 
estimated  according  to  the  value  of  money  at  the  several 
times  of  passing  such  Acts  respectively,  should  indicate 
so  great  a  failure  of  crops,  as  to  raise  just  apprehensions 
that  the  produce  of  the  country  might  be  insufficient  for 
the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  at  the  same  time 
allowing  to  the  Home  Growers  of  Corn  the  benefit  of 
a  rise  in  the  prices  of  Corn,  corresponding  with  the 
deficiency  in  the  quantity  produced  ;  and  thereby  com- 
pensating to  them,  by  increase  of  price,  the  loss  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  suffered,  by  deficiency  in 
their  crops,  whenever  that  deficiency  did  not,  by  an 
extraordinary  rise  in  price,  indicate  the  danger  of  dis- 
tressing scarcity. 

7th.  That,  considering  the  present  value  of  money, 
and  the  great  rise  of  prices  of  almost  every  article  of 
consumption,  and  the  great  increase  of  burthens  im- 
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posed  on  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  especially 
on  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  the  prices  of  60,v.  for  the 
Quarter  of  Wheat,  of  32*.  for  the  Quarter  of  Barley, 
of  24*.  for  the  Quarter  of  Oats,  and  of  36*.  for  the 
Quarter  of  Rye,  Peas,  and  Beans,  cannot  be  considered 
as  indicating  such  a  deficiency  in  the  quantities  of  the 
same  different  sorts  of  Grain  produced  in  the  country,  as 
to  warrant  any  apprehension  of  scarcity ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  those  prices  are  not  more  than  sufficient  to  re- 
munerate the  Corn  Growers  for  deficiency  of  crops  in 
ordinary  years,  as  they  are  very  little  above  the  prices 
in  very  plentiful  years,  when  the  prices  are  always 
lower  than  fair  remunerating  prices  in  an  ordinary  year, 
as  the  supply  in  such  very  plentiful  years  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  demand,  and  the  surplus  forms  part  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  succeeding  year,  and  often  at  an  ad- 
vanced price. 

8th.  That  the  continual  and  great  variations  in  the 
prices  of  different  sorts  of  Grain  during  the  course  of 
above  150  years,  of  which  there  is  clear  evidence,  demon- 
strate, that  assuming  certain  prices  for  each  or  any  spe- 
cies of  Grain,  as  the  prices,  or  nearly  the  prices,  for 
which  such  Grain  may  be  sold  with  advantage  to  the 
producer  in  every  year,  is  an  attempt  to  do  that  which  is 
impossible  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  fair  prices  of 
each  year  must  depend  on  the  amount  of  the  produce  of 
each  year,  which  may  vary  so  greatly  from  year  to  year 
as  to  make  the  fair  prices  in  one  year  greatly  exceed  or 
greatly  fall  short  of  the  fair  prices  in  another  year. 

9th.  That  to  allow  the  importation  of  Foreign  Wheat 
into  Great  Britain  at  all  times,  without  payment  of  any 
duty  on  importation,  and  to  permit  such  Wheat  after- 
wards at  any  time  to  be  entered  for  sale  on  payment  of  a 
duty  of  20*.  only,  whenever  the  average  price  of  Wheat, 
taken  weekly  in  certain  districts,  shall  amount  to  60*., 
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and  to  impose  a  scale  of  duties  increasing  as  the  average 
price  should  fall  below  60s.,  and  diminishing  as  the 
average  price  should  exceed  60*.,  would  be  to  fix  indi- 
rectly the  price  of  60*.  for  the  Quarter  of  Wheat,  as  the 
highest  price  for  which  Wheat  should  be  sold,  even  in  the 
most  unfavourable  years ;  inasmuch  as  Foreign  Wheat 
may  generally  be  obtained  at  so  low  a  price,  that  on 
payment  of  a  duty  of  20*.  only  it  can  be  brought  into  the 
market  for  sale,  with  considerable  profit,  at  a  price  below 
60*.  the  Quarter ;  and  if  a  proposition  to  that  effect 
should  be  made  law,  Wheat  produced  in  Great  Britain 
can  never  be  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  60*.  the  Quarter  ; 
and  the  effect  of  such  a  law  must  be  to  keep  the  price  of 
Wheat  at  all  times  under  60*.  the  Quarter,  whatever 
failure  may  happen  in  the  home-grown  crops. 

10th.  That  in  like  manner  the  importation  of  Barley, 
Oats,  and  other  sorts  of  Grain,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, to  be  entered  for  home  consumption  on  payment 
only  of  several  duties  bearing  a  like  proportion  to  the 
prices  of  those  articles  as  before  mentioned,  would  operate 
indirectly  as  a  law  limiting  the  prices  of  such  several  ar- 
ticles at  the  sums  proposed  as  the  average  prices  on 
which  the  rise  and  fall  of  duties  should  take  place  ;  and 
would  compel  the  sale  of  Barley,  Oats,  and  such  several 
sorts  of  grain,  always  at  prices  rather  under  than  above 
the  medium  prices  at  which  such  duties  should  take  place. 

llth.  That  limiting  the  prices  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
and  other  sorts  of  Grain  to  the  several  prices  before  men- 
tioned, at  all  times,  however  unfavourable  the  seasons 
might  prove,  must  have  the  effect  of  compelling  the 
growers  of  such  articles  to  sell  the  same  at  great  loss 
whenever  unfavourable  seasons  may  cause  any  material 
failure  of  their  crops  ;  and  by  taking  from  them  all  profit, 
must  gradually  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  cultivation, 
and  render  the  tillage  lands  of  Great  Britain  gradually 
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less  and  less  productive,  without  further  diminishing  the 
actual  price  of  Corn ;  until,  by  the  ruin  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country,  the  cultivated  land  should  become  so 
far  unproductive  as  to  be  very  unequal  to  the  support  of 
its  population  ;  and  then,  unless  foreign  production  should 
be  imported  to  an  enormous  amount,  the  deficiency  of 
supply  to  answer  the  demand  would  again  raise  the  price 
of  corn,  and  the  country  would  at  the  same  time  pay  a 
high  price  for  the  corn  consumed  in  it,  though  in  great 
part  Foreign  Corn,  and  would  become  dependent  on  and 
tributary  to  other  countries  for  its  daily  bread. 

12th.  That  the  idea  of  fixing  a  certain  or  nearly  a 
certain  price  at  all  times  for  Grain  of  any  description,  in 
any  country,  with  any  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  is  extravagant  and  absurd,  as  de- 
monstrated by  the  experience  of  all  countries,  and  by  the 
evidence  before  the  House  of  the  great  variation  from 
year  to  year,  and  from  month  to  month,  of  the  prices  of 
all  sorts  of  grain  in  this  country,  and  in  every  other 
country  with  respect  to  which  evidence  has  been  pro- 
cured ;  the  prices  varying  in  many  instances  almost  in 
the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  and  seldom  in  any  two 
successive  years  bearing  nearly  the  same  proportion ;  and 
as  the  amount  of  the  produce  in  every  country,  of  each 
year,  must  vary  from  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  pre- 
cedent and  subsequent  years,  according  to  the  season  of 
each  year,  so  the  price  must  vary  to  render  the  cultiva- 
tion profitable ;  and  that  variation  must  be  greatest 
where  cultivation  is  most  expensive  or  most  artificially 
conducted,  and  where  the  people  are  most  burthened  with 
taxes  and  other  charges  ;  and  the  sale  of  Corn  at  a  regu- 
lated price  in  any  country  can  only  be  effected  by  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  Corn,  to  compel  the  cultivator  to 
sell  his  Corn  at  less  than  the  cost  of  its  production ;  and 
this  attempt,  by  ruining  the  cultivators,  must  finally  tend 
to  raise  rather  than  to  reduce  the  ordinary  price  of  Corn. 
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13th.  That  the  foreign  Corn  hitherto  imported  has 
always  been,  and  the  foreign  Corn  hereafter  to  be  im- 
ported probably  will  always  be,  paid  for  in  money,  and 
not  by  a  corresponding  export  of  British  manufactures, 
or  other  commodities,  to  the  places  from  which  such 
Corn  has  been  or  shall  be  brought. 

14th.  That  at  all  times  when  the  quantity  of  Wheat 
produced  in  Great  Britain,  together  with  the  Wheat  im- 
ported from  Ireland,  shall  be  equal  to  the  demand  for 
consumption  in  Great  Britain,  the  importation  of  foreign 
Wheat  in  addition  to  that  quantity  must  be  useless ;  or 
must  have  the  effect,  either  of  excluding  from  the  market 
and  rendering  useless  an  equal  quantity  of  home-grown 
Wlieat  and  Irish  Wheat,  or  a  quantity  of  Wheat  con- 
sisting of  foreign  and  home-grown  and  Irish  Wheat, 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  the  foreign  Wheat  imported :  and 
that  quantity  must  remain  in  store,  without  any  other 
effect  than  that,  by  occasioning  a  glut  in  the  market,  the 
importation  of  foreign  Wheat  might  reduce  the  prices 
both  of  foreign  and  home-grown  and  Irish  Wheat  so  low, 
as  to  discourage  the  growth  of  WTieat  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  succeeding  years,  and  thereby  re- 
duce the  quantity  of  land  cultivated  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

15th.  That  in  like  manner  the  importation  of  other 
sorts  of  foreign  Grain,  whilst  the  production  of  the 
country  with  the  assistance  of  Ireland  should  be  equal  to 
the  demand,  must  have  the  like  pernicious  effect. 

16th.  That  if  a  million  of  Quarters  of  foreign  Wheat 
should  be  purchased  in  the  Baltic,  or  elsewhere,  at  the 
price  of  26*.  the  quarter,  and  paid  for  in  money,  and  not 
by  a  corresponding  export  of  British  manufactures  or 
other  commodities,  and  afterwards  sold  in  the  home 
market  at  60.9.  the  quarter,  having  paid  a  duty  of  20«y. 
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the  quarter,  and  if  an  equal  quantity  of  home-grown 
Wheat  and  Irish  Wheat  should  be  thereby  excluded  from 
the  home  market,  the  sum  of  three  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,  which  would  have  been  received  by  the  home 
growers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  same 
quantity  of  Wheat,  would  be  transferred  to  others  : 
namely,  £1,300,000  would  be  transferred  to  foreigners 
for  the  price  paid  in  money  for  such  foreign  Wheat,  one 
million  would  be  paid  to  the  public  revenue  for  duty,  and 
£700,000  would  be  paid  to  individuals  of  various  des- 
criptions for  expenses  of  import  and  other  expenses,  and 
for  profits  to  the  speculators  in  the  purchase  of  such 
foreign  Wheat. 

17th.  That  if  (of  which  there  is  no  prospect)  such 
million  of  quarters  should  be  distinctly  paid  for  by  the 
export  from  Great  Britain  of  manufactures  or  other 
commodities,  and  not  in  money,  yet  the  value  of  such  ex- 
ports would  be  only  to  the  amount  of  £1,300,000,  and 
the  clear  profit  derived  to  manufacturers  and  traders  from 
such  exports  would  be  of  very  small  amount ;  whereas 
the  loss  to  the  home  growers  of  Wlieat  would  still  amount 
to  three  millions  sterling,  though  the  public  revenue  would 
gain  a  million  sterling  by  a  tax  really  paid  by  the  home 
growers  of  Corn,  already  burthened  with  an  enormous 
disproportion  of  the  public  charges  :  and  in  like  manner, 
by  the  importation  of  foreign  Barley,  Oats,  and  other 
Grain,  whether  purchased  with  money  or  with  commodi- 
ties exported,  the  loss  to  the  home  growers  of  those  arti- 
cles would  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  quantity 
of  foreign  Corn  sold  in  the  market,  whilst  the  gain  to  the 
manufacturers,  if  any,  would  be  of  trifling  amount ;  and 
the  government  would  be  the  principal  gainer,  by  a  new 
tax  thus  imposed,  in  effect,  on  the  home  growers. 

18th.  That  the  state  of  the  currency  of  the  country 
must  at  all  times  affect  the  real  prices  of  all  commodities 
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estimated  at  the  nominal  value  of  such  currency,  and 
may  materially  affect  the  profit  derived  from  the  import- 
ation of  Foreign  Corn,  and  of  all  articles  imported  from 
Foreign  countries,,  and  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the 
importation  of  Foreign  Corn  may  become  enormous,  by 
reason  of  the  state  of  the  currency  of  this  country,  and 
the  rate  of  exchange  between  this  country  and  the  coun- 
try where  such  Corn  shall  be  purchased,  which  may  give 
rise  to  the  most  extravagant  speculations  in  Foreign 
Corn  to  be  imported  into  Great  Britain. 

19th.  That  the  effect  of  the  importation  of  Foreign 
Corn  at  duties  so  low  as  not  to  operate  as  a  restriction 
on  importation,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  effect  of  the 
importation  of  Foreign  Wool,  by  which  the  price  of  the 
home-grown  Wool,  and  especially  of  short  Wool,  has 
been  greatly  reduced,  and  great  quantities  of  such  Wool 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  growers,  driven  out  of  the 
market  by  the  importation  of  Foreign  Wool ;  and  the 
importation  has  greatly  increased  since  the  reduction  of 
the  duty,  whilst  the  export  of  Woollen  Manufactures 
has  decreased  instead  of  being  increased:  so  that  the 
home  growers  of  short  Wool  are  now  suffering  an  an- 
nual loss  of  great  amount,  great  part  of  which  amount 
has  been  paid  to  Foreigners  for  Foreign  Wool,  without 
any  adequate  benefit  to  this  country ;  and  further  loss 
has  been  sustained  by  the  importation  of  Foreign  Tallow, 
Hides,  Skins,  and  other  articles. 

20th.  That  by  importation  of  Foreign  Wool,  Tallow, 
Hides,  and  Skins,  and  of  other  commodities,  the  pro- 
duce of  agriculture,  the  cultivation  of  the  country,  and 
all  persons  interested  in  the  lands  of  the  kingdom, 
and  particularly  the  cultivators  of  tillage  land,  have 
suffered  great  injury,  inasmuch  as  the  profit  derived 
from  those  articles  enable  them  to  adopt  that  system  of 
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powers  of  tillage  land,  by  a  regulated  course  of  crops, 
to  which  the  profits  arising  from  Wool,  Tallow,  Hides, 
Skins,  and  other  offals  of  animals  is  essential ;  and  the 
price  of  Meat,  as  well  as  the  price  of  Corn,  must  even- 
tually be  greatly  affected,  by  depriving  the  cultivators 
both  of  tillage-lands  and  of  grass-lands  of  those  profits, 
which  are  important  parts  of  the  profits  derived  from  the 
breeding  and  feeding  of  animals  bred  and  fed  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  meat  for  the  food  of  man. 

21st.  That  much  as  the  island  of  Great  Britain  may 
suffer  from  any  material  alteration  of  the  existing  Corn 
Laws,  Ireland  will  probably  suffer  more ;  inasmuch  as 
the  Corn  Market  of  Great  Britain  is  now  at* all  times 
open  to  Ireland,  and  the  importation  of  Corn  from  Ire- 
land has  been  (since  the  free  intercourse  has  been  allow- 
ed) continually  increasing,  and  if  not  obstructed  by 
Foreign  competition,  the  cultivation  of  Ireland  must 
continually  increase,  so  as  to  enable  that  country  to  sup- 
ply any  deficiency  which  the  most  inclement  season  may 
occasion  in  Great  Britain,  and  render  the  importation  of 
Foreign  Corn,  at  any  time,  unnecessary ;  and  the  con- 
stant importation  of  Foreign  Corn,  at  the  rates  of  duties 
before  mentioned,  must  be  a  death-blow  to  the  rising 
cultivation  of  Ireland. 

22d.  That  the  employment  of  capital  is  essentially 
necessary  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  any  country ;  but 
the  importation  of  Foreign  produce  has  already  destroyed 
a  large  proportion  of  the  capital  which  was  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  constant  import- 
ation of  Foreign  Corn  will  greatly  reduce  the  capital 
still  employed ;  and  such  importation  must  prevent  that 
increase  of  agricultural  capital  in  Ireland,  which  is 
essential  to  raise  that  country  to  the  high  state  of  culti- 
vation of  which  it  is  capable ;  and  the  same  causes  will 
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prevent  the  improvement  of  vast  tracts  of  land  in  Great 
Britain,  which  are  still  capable  of  great  improvement. 

23d.  That  the  constitution  of  the  government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  symmetry  and 
security  of  the  whole,  are  founded  and  depend  upon 
landed  property,  and  cannot  subsist,  in  their  present 
form,  if  the  value  of  such  property  shall  be  materially 
diminished,  and  its  due  weight  in  the  government  of  the 
country  shall  be  thereby  destroyed;  and  any  material 
injury  to  that  property,  by  destroying  the  just  balance 
of  the  constitution,  must  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  form  of  government,  and  the  substitution  of 
some  new  form  of  government,  unless  the  misery  of 
general  confusion  shall  bring  the  country  back  to  that 
form  which  has  produced  its  happiness  and  prosperity 
for  so  many  years. 

24th.  That  the  experience  of  many  years  has  proved 
the  wisdom  of  those  laws  which  have  been  founded  on  the 
system  adopted  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and  on  which  the  existing  laws  regulating  the  importation 
of  Foreign  Corn  were  founded :  that  adherence  to  that 
system  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  restored  the 
cultivation  of  the  country,  injured  by  the  disturbances 
which  had  for  some  time  before  prevailed,  and  gradually 
brought  into  cultivation  large  tracts  of  uncultivated  land, 
and  improved  the  general  practice  of  agriculture,  so  as 
to  supply  a  continually  increasing  population :  That  up- 
on every  departure  from  that  system,  and  upon  every 
infringement  of  the  laws  by  which  it  had  been  maintained, 
though  justified  at  the  time  by  the  apprehension  of  want, 
the  prices  of  Corn  uniformly  rose,  and  at  some  times 
amounted  to  nearly  double  the  present  prices,  and  con- 
stantly fell  when  that  system  was  again  allowed  to  have 
operation;  and  the  present  prices,  compared  with  the 
prices  which  were  paid  immediately  before  and  for  some 
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time  after  the  fifteenth  of  Charles  the  Second,  especially 
considering  the  very  heavy  burthens  since  imposed,  and 
the  value  of  money  in  other  transactions,  are  much  lower 
than  the  prices  then  paid,  which  demonstrates  the  benefit 
gained  to  the  country  by  the  adoption  of  that  system, 
which  it  is  now  proposed  first  to  qualify,  and  finally  to 
abandon,  by  the  general  introduction  of  a  system  of  free 
trade. 

25th.  That  a  general  system  of  free  trade  is  incom- 
patible with  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  condition  of  this  country,  burthened 
with  enormous  taxes  and  charges  of  various  descriptions, 
and  loaded  with  an  enormous  National  Debt,  which  ren- 
ders all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  tribu- 
taries to  the  public  creditors,  who  are  maintained  in 
idleness  by  the  industry  and  at  the  charge  of  others, 
through  the  medium  of  burthens  imposed  on  many  articles 
of  production,  and  most  especially  the  productions  of 
cultivated  land,  which  are  loaded  with  charges  far  ex- 
ceeding the  burthens  imposed  on  other  productions,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  brought  into  the  market  on  equal 
terms  with  the  productions  of  countries  not  so  burthen- 
ed ;  and  the  unequal  burthens  thus  imposed  on  cultivated 
land  could  not  now  be  sustained,  if  a  portion  of  those 
burthens  were  not  borne  by  the  rest  of  the  community, 
through  the  medium  of  the  prices  paid  for  the  commo- 
dities raised  by  the  cultivation  of  land. 

26th.  That  a  general  system  of  free  trade  can  only  be 
founded  upon  the  establishment  of  universal  arid  constant 
peace,  and  universal  and  constant  good-will  of  man  to 
man,  and  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  present  condition 
of  mankind,  divided  into  various  states,  under  various 
governments,  founded  on  various  and  conflicting  princi- 
ples, jealous  of  and  hostile  to  each  other,  and^particti- 
larly  jealous  of  and  hostile  to  the  internal  and  external 
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prosperity  of  this  country,  and  its  extended  dominions 
in  the  eastern  and  western  world,  all  of  which  are  objects 
of  the  ambition  of  other  nations,  and  for  the  protection 
and  management  of  which  it  has  hitherto  been  found  ex- 
pedient to  maintain  a  large  armed  force,  both  naval  arid 
military,  and  other  large  establishments,  creating  a  ne- 
cessity for  the  continuance  of  a  large  portion  of  those 
heavy  burthens  with  which  this  country  is  charged,  even 
if  its  National  Debt  were  annihilated. 


The  House  having  appointed  the  15th  of  May 
for  taking  those  Resolutions  into  consideration, 
Lord  Redesdale  moved  the  order  of  the  day,, 
and  then  addressed  their  Lordships  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  : 

Having  offered  to  the  House,  on  the  29th  of 
March  last,  certain  resolutions  respecting  a  sub- 
ject which  has  much  engaged  your  Lordships' 
attention,  and  greatly  agitated  the  public  mind, 
"  The  Importation  of  Foreign  Corn;"  and  your 
Lordships  having  appointed  this  day  for  taking 
those  Resolutions  into  your  consideration,  it  is 
my  duty  to  state  to  your  Lordships  my  views 
on  this  subject,  and  my  object  in  thus  attempt- 
ing to  bring  them  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  in  the  form  which  I  have  adopted. 

In  this  mode  of  proceeding  I  had  principally 
in  view  to  induce  your  Lordships  to  consider, 
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separately,  distinctly,  and  deliberately,  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  laws  regulating  the  import- 
ation of  Foreign  Corn  have  from  time  to  time 
been  framed ;  the  effect  of  the  laws  founded  on 
those  principles ;  and  the  probable  effect  of  de- 
parture from  those  principles  in  framing  any  new 
law  on  the  subject :  what  good  might  be  effect- 
ed, what  evil  might  ensue,  and  what  might  be 
the  balance  of  good  or  evil  in  abandoning  those 
principles,  and  adopting  a  new  system,  or  in  ad- 
hering to  that  which  I  conceived  had  contributed 
importantly  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
the  country. 

The  Noble  Lord  who  was  at  the,  head  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  did,  early  in  the  present 
session  of  parliament,  propose  to  bring  forward 
distinct  Resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  exist- 
ing Corn  Laws,  and  the  alteration  which  he  pro- 
posed to  adopt.  That  noble  Lord  therefore  con- 
ceived that  the  subject  was  of  such  importance 
to  the  public  welfare,  that  it  required  to  be  con- 
sidered and  discussed  with  the  greatest  delibe- 
ration, and  the  most  ample  development  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  existing  laws  had  been 
founded,  and  the  effects  which  they  had  pro- 
duced, before  we  should  be  called  upon  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  departing  from  those  laws, 
and  establishing  a  new  system  founded  on  diffe- 
rent principles. 

His  unfortunate  illness  has  deprived  his  coun- 
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try  of  his  services,  and  prevented  his  accom- 
plishing what  he  had  thus  proposed  to  under- 
take :  arid  no  one  *  of  his  colleagues  in  office,  in 
this  House,  has  ventured  to  attempt  the  task 
which  he  had  imposed  on  himself— conscious,  I 
must  presume,  that  it  was  his  duty  on  offering  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  and  of  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  so  momentous  a  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  country,  to  demonstrate  that  the  policy 
which  had  been  for  ages  adopted  and  generally 
pursued,  was  erroneous;  and  that  a  different  po- 
licy, founded  on  different  principles,  ought  to  be 
established. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  House  and 
the  country  had  not  the  benefit  of  a  full  display 
of  the  noble  Lord's  abilities,  or  of  the  abilities  of 
any  of  his  noble  colleagues,  in  opening,  for  our 
consideration,  the  principles  on  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  subvert  the  system  which  had  been  so 
long  generally  acted  upon  by  the  legislature,  and 
the  departure  from  which  had  generally  been  the 
result  of  temporary  circumstances :  a  system 
which  had  been  abandoned  at  an  unfortunate 

*  Perhaps  the  persons  on  whom  this  duty  might  have 
been  considered  as  naturally  falling,  in  consequence  of  the 
noble  lord's  illness,  though  they  submitted  to  the  prin- 
cipal minister  in  yielding  to  his  opinions,  may  have  ra- 
ther submitted  to  those  opinions  in  deference  to  him,  or 
to  others,  than  adopted  them,  or  perceived  with  clearness  all 
the  grounds  on  which  he,  or  others,  may  have  thought  fit  to 
adopt  them. 
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period,  and  which  had  been  so  recently  again 
approved  by  the  legislature,  and  made  the  foun- 
dation of  laws  recently  enacted,  but  now  sought 
to  be  repealed. 

In  consequence  of  this  failure  of  that  develop- 
ment of  new  principles  which  had  been  expected, 
the  feelings  of  the  people  were  greatly  excited ; 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  from  all 
parts,  every  man  suggesting  his  own  opinions 
and  feelings ;  and  on  the  presenting  of  almost 
every  one  of  these  petitions,  the  House  was  en- 
gaged in  desultory  conversations,  leading  to  no 
clear  and  direct  conclusions. 

To  put  an  end  to  this  inconvenient  mode  of 
discussing,  or  rather  of  talking  upon,  a  subject 
of  so  much  importance,  the  propriety  of  offering 
to  the  House  distinct  grounds  of  debate,  in  the 
form  of  Resolutions  applicable  to  the  subject,  was 
suggested ;  *  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  noble 
Earl,  well  qualified  to  give  assistance  to  the 
House  on  every  subject,  would  have  undertaken 
the  task. 

Understanding  that  that  noble  Lord  had  de- 

*  It  is  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  proposing  a 
new  measure  of  policy,  to  state  to  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment the  grounds  on  which  the  ancient  policy  of  the  country 
should  be  abandoned.  If  this  duty  is  not  performed,  the  house 
may  adopt  the  measure  proposed,  without  that  information 
which  they  ought  to  have  received.  Much  of  information  is 
in  the  power  of  ministers,  which  no  individual  can  easily  ob- 
tain. 
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clined  it,  I  was  urged,  and  at  length  induced, 
to  propose  to  the  House  the  Resolutions  now 
before  you — Resolutions  rather  hastily  prepared, 
but  which,  however  imperfect,  it  was  conceived 
might  lead  to  more  ample  and  more  regular  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject;  and  their  circulation, 
during  the  recess,  has  already  had,  in  some  de- 
gree, that  effect.* 

It  has  been  objected  that  these  Resolutions 
involve  abstract  principles ;  and  that,  supposing 
those  principles  to  be  abstractedly  just,  it  might 
not  be  convenient  to  adopt  resolutions  founded 
upon  them,  as  pledging  the  House  to  any  dis- 
tinct measures  of  legislation. 

I  cannot  consider  the  adoption  of  Resolutions 
founded  on  abstract  principles  as  necessarily 
pledging  the  House  to  any  distinct  measure  of 
legislation.  Such  principles  must,  at  all  times, 
be  the  general  guide  of  the  legislature;  but 
their  application  to  a  particular  subject  must  de- 
pend on  circumstances,  applicable  at  the  time  to 
that  subject.  1  am  not,  however,  so  anxious  to  pro- 
cure a  distinct  vote  of  assent  to  all  or  any  of  the  Re- 
solutions proposed,  as  to  induce  your  Lordships 

*  It  may  be  said,  that  the  proposer  of  these  Resolutions  was 
not,  from  the  habits  of  his  life,  very  well  qualified  to  propose 
Resolutions  upon  a  subject  of  such  political  importance.  The 
observation  may  be  just ;  but  when  those  best  qualified  shrink 
from  the  performance  of  their  duty,  inferior  men  may  be  com- 
pelled, by  necessity,  to  discharge  that  which  is  a  duty  consti- 
tutionally imposed  on  every  member  of  the  legislature. 
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to  give  the  subject  to  which  those  Resolutions 
apply  your  full  consideration,  before  you  enter 
into  debates  on  the  particular  bill  to  which  they 
may  be  directly  applied  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  proceedings  on  bills  originating  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament;  and  particularly,  to  con- 
sider how  far  the  abstract  principles  involved  in 
the  Resolutions  are  generally  just ;  and,  if  just 
in  the  abstract,  how  far  it  is  expedient  to  depart 
from  those  principles  by  adopting  the  measure 
proposed,  and  what  are  the  grounds  of  expe- 
diency which  may  warrant  the  departure  from 
those  principles. 

A  debate  on  the  principle  of  the  bill  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  might,  perhaps,  embrace  all  that 
is  offered  to  your  consideration  in  the  proposed 
Resolutions ;  but  not  in  the  same  distinct  shape, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  the  printed  copy 
now  before  you,  which  it  has  been  in  the  power 
of  every  member  previously  to  consider  in  all  its 
parts,  in  his  closet,  at  his  leisure,  referring  to 
the  several  accounts,  and  other  information,  laid 
before  the  House,  with  an  attention  and  cool  de- 
liberation utterly  inconsistent  with  the  hurry  of  a 
debate. 

An  advantage  has  been  already  gained,  by 
the  attention  to  this  important  subject  excited  in 
the  public  at  large,  thus  called  upon  to  consider 
it  on  principles  abstracted  from  particular  in- 
terests, particular  feelings,  and  particular  pre- 
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judices  :  and  there  has  consequently  been  a  strong 
manifestation  of  public  opinion,  the  result  of  ma- 
ture consideration,  referring  to,  and  guided  by 
abstract  principles,  which  ought  always  to  be  the 
chief  guide  of  public  opinion,  assisted  by  that  ex- 
perience which  the  people  at  large  are  generally 
capable  of  applying  justly,  if  left  to  the  force  of 
their  own  minds,  and  not  misled  by  those  whose 
interests  or  whose  passions  may  incline  them  to 
mislead  the  public  opinion  in  conformity  to  their 
own  objects.  The  measure  now  in  progress  has 
been  tried  in  the  public  mind  by  the  principles 
suggested  in  the  Resolutions ;  and  if  the  measure 
is  good  it  will  not  have  suffered  by  the  trial.  It 
has  received  more  deliberate  consideration ;  and 
though,  on  a  hasty  view  of  its  provisions,  the  bill 
may  not  appear  to  depart  entirely  from  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  subsisting  laws  have  been 
founded,  that  deliberate  consideration  may  have 
discovered  that,  indirectly  at  least,  and  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  it  departs  from  those  principles ; 
and  that  it  suggests  a  principle,  leading,  not  only 
to  free  trade  in  corn,  but  to  free  trade  in  every 
other  article  produced  in  the  country,  naturally, 
or  by  any  species  of  manufacture,  art,  or  labour  : 
that  the  measure  proposed  is,  in  truth,  founded  on 
the  speculations  of  certain  modern  political  econo- 
mists, which  appear  to  me,  and  I  believe  to  many 
others,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
man,  as  man  has  ever  been,  and  certainly  incon- 
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sistent  with  the  present  condition  of  the  most  ci- 
vilized parts  of  the  world ;  and  particularly  with 
the  condition  of  this  country,  burdened  with  a 
great  national  debt,  and  under  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  vast  establishment  which  it  now 
supports,  without  which,  not  only  its  trade,  but 
all  the  sources  of  its  wealth,  security  in  the  en- 
joyment of  that  wealth,  and  even  its  independence, 
may  be  seriously  hazarded. 

Strongly  impressed  with  these  views  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  importance 
of  considering  it,  first  by  the  application  of 
abstract  principles  to  the  subject  generally,  as 
affecting  every  country,  and  then  by  trying  the 
proposed  law  as  affecting  this  country,  both  by  the 
application  of  those  principles,  and  by  whatever 
circumstances  in  the  state  of  this  country  may 
render  those  principles,  if  abstractedly  right,  more 
or  less  applicable  to  this  country,  according  to 
existing  circumstances ;  t  shall  proceed  first  to 
offer  each  of  the  Resolutions  proposed,  distinctly 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House ;  meaning,  in 
conclusion,  to  move,  not  their  immediate  adop- 
tion, but  that  they  should  receive  further  consi- 
deration, by  reference  of  the  whole  to  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House. 

In  this  mode  of  proceeding,  each  Resolution 
may  be  distinctly  and  separately  considered,  and 
its  application  to  the  general  subject  shown,  its 
truth  discussed,  its  application  to  this  country,  at 
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this  time,  and  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  country,  and  its  importance  as  a  guide  in  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  measures  now  in  pro- 
gress, may  be  fairly  canvassed.  Each  proposition 
may  be  in  itself  just,  and  yet  circumstances  may 
be  adduced  to  qualify  its  general  or  particular 
application.  If  there  are  such  circumstances,  they 
may  be  offered  on  discussion  of  the  Resolution 
to  which  they  may  apply,  and  its  import  may  be 
qualified  accordingly ;  or  the  Resolution  may  be 
declared  to  be,  though  founded  on  just  principles 
abstractedly  considered,  yet  inapplicable  to  the 
present  state  of  this  country. 

The  proposition  contained  in  the  first  Resolu- 
tion which  I  have  offered  to  the  House,  is, — 

"  That  the  wealth  and  strength  of  Great  Britain 
originated  in  the  cultivation  of  its  soil,  and  must 
always  be  dependent  on  that  cultivation,  what- 
ever other  advantages  the  country  may  possess." 

To  the  noble  Lord  whose  unfortunate  failure 
in  health  we  all  deplore,  has  been  attributed  the 
measure  proposed  to  be  adopted  by  the  bill  which 
is  now  offered  for  your  consideration.  Whether 
this  has  been  truly  asserted  or  not  I  will  not  stop 
to  consider.  Butthat  noble  Lord,  in  debate  in  this 
House,  in  the  year  1820,  stated,  as  an  abstract 
principle  on  which  he  then  relied,  the  very  pro- 
position expressed  in  the  first  Resolution  which 
I  have  offered  to  your  Lordships'  consideration  ; 
and  asserted  "  that  ac/riculture  was  the  broad 
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basis  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  of  the 
national  ivealth  and  strength  was  founded"  To 
that  principle  I  cordially  assented,  and  supported 
the  noble  Lord  in  measures  founded  upon  it.  But 
when  he  brought  forward  a  measure  founded  on 
opposite  principles,  a  measure  which  was  in  effect 
robbing  Peter  to  give  money  to  Paul,,  I  called  it, 
as  T  ever  will  call  it,  a  bill  of  wrong  and  robbery, 
absurdly  pretending  motives  of  charity ;  giving 
to  those  whom  he  proposed  to  assist,  from  mo- 
tives of  charity,  a  few  shillings,  giving  to  himself 
and  every  rich  man  in  the  country  as  much, 
putting  a  large  sum  into  the  public  treasury,  and 
plundering  those  who  then  were  holders  of  corn 
of  half  a  million.  I  might  therefore  justly  have 
called  the  measure  a  measure  of  folly  as  well  as 
of  wrong  and  robbery  ;  and  it  was  a  measure  of 
mere  folly  if  not  intended  as  the  precursor  of 
measures  now  brought  forward,  a  prelude  to  a 
new  mode  of  filling  an  empty  purse.  If,  as  the 
noble  Earl  asserted  in  1820,  agriculture  is  the 
broad  basis  on  which  the  whole  superstructure 
of  the  national  wealth  and  strength  is  founded, 
can  it  be  supposed  that  if  the  basis  be  sapped, 
the  superstructure  can  long  remain  entire?  Can 
the  assertion  of  the  noble  Lord,  thus  solemnly 
made  only  seven  years  ago,  be  disputed  ?  Is  not 
its  truth  proved  by  the  history  of  all  the  world  ? 
Where  is  the  country,  ever  cultivated  by  man, 
whose  wealth  and  strength  did  not  originate  in 


the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  did  not  fail  when 
that  cultivation  failed  ? 

Why  is  the  naturally  fruitful  tract  in  southern 
Syria,  formerly  the  residence  of  a  great  and  rich 
population,  and  full  of  large  commercial  cities, 
now  a  desert.  War  and  oppressive  government 
have  destroyed  the  agriculture  which  supported 
its  population  and  caused  its  riches ;  and  rarely  a 
solitary  shepherd  is  now  to  be  found  amongst  the 
ruins  of  its  once  stately  edifices,  erected  by  the 
wealth  and  luxury  of  its  inhabitants. 

Why  have  the  vast  sands  of  interior  Africa 
never  been  covered  by  an  industrious  manufac- 
turing and  trading  population  ?  Why  are  they 
still  without  inhabitants  ?  Because  the  soil  has 
been  deemed  incapable  of  production  by  cultiva- 
tion. Numerous  caravans,  induced  by  the  hope 
of  gain  by  trade,  pass  over  the  desert  to  trans- 
port their  merchandise  to  other  fruitful,  and 
therefore  inhabited  and  cultivated  countries  ;  but 
carrying  with  them,  of  necessity,  provisions  for 
their  journey,  the  desert  affording  no  means  of 
subsistence.  But  could  the  art  and  labour  of 
man  pour  over  those  almost  immeasurable  tracts 
of  barren  wild,  another  Nile,  and  could  the  soil 
thus  be  made  fruitful;  might  not  those  now  deso- 
late plains,  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  good 
government,  be  filled  with  an  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing and  trading  people,  rich  and  powerful  ? 
One  of  our  old  "  velvet-capped,  square-toed, 


penny-wise  forefathers/'  (objects  of  ridicule  to 
our  modern  political  economists,)  in  a  paper  in 
the  Spectator,  suggests  (with  another  view)  the 
fanciful  supposition,  that  the  same  mighty  power 
which  created  this  island,  might  raise  out  of  the 
sea  and  join  to  Great  Britain  a  tract  of  land  of 
equal  size,  of  equal  natural  fertility,  but  without 
inhabitants;  and  he  then  puts  this  question, 
"  Would  this  add  to  the  strength  of  the  em- 
pire?" He  answers,  "No,"  for  population  is 
strength.  But  if  such  an  addition  to  the  size  of 
Britain,  miraculously  raised,  were,  when  so  raised, 
inhabited  and  cultivated  like  Britain,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  both  forming  one  people,  under  one 
government,  would  not  the  wealth  and  strength 
of  Britain  be  increased  in  proportion  ? 

Look  to  the  vast  tract  of  land  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  England,  recovered  from  the  waters, 
and  now  added,  by  the  art  of  man,  to  the  soil  of 
England;  formerly  the  resort  of  wild-fowl,  but 
now  covered  with  flocks;,  and  herds,  and  fields 
of  corn,  and  sustaining  a  numerous  population. 
Those  improvements  (extending  over  nearly  two 
millions  of  acres),  have  been  the  work  of  ages ; 
but  in  later  times,  whe-a  one  great  work,  which 
now  affords  maintenance  to  thousands,  was  in 
contemplation,  the  citizens  of  London  objected 
that  the  drainage  would  render  wild-fowl  scarce, 
and  raise  the  price  of  that  object  of  their 
luxury.  Have  not  these  improvements,  by 


the  increase  of  production  and  increase  of  po- 
pulation which  they  have  effected,  added  to  the 
opulence  of  London  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  ge- 
neral wealth  and  strength  of  the  empire?  Every 
improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  any  part  of  a 
country  adds  to  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the 
whole ;  and  especially  to  the  wealth  of  that  spot 
to  which,  as  the  capital,  all  the  wealth  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  attracted  ;  and  which  thus 
puts  under  contribution,  for  its  own  advantage, 
the  wealth  of  all.  Such  is  London ;  and  it  is 
foolish  as  well  as  ungrateful,  when  it  seeks  to  de- 
prive its  tributaries  of  the  means  of  paying  their 
tribute.  No  spot  in  the  empire  is  more  interested 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  country  than  London. 
/"'  Cultivation  adds,  not  only  to  the  wealth  and 
/  strength  of  a  country,  by  the  increased  produc- 
}  tion  of  the  soil,  and  the  increase  of  population : 
/  it  gives  health  to  that  population,  by  drawing  off 
(  superfluous  water,  and  dissipating  noxious  va- 
pours, which,  in  uncultivated  countries,  are  often 
injurious  to  man.  It  adds  internal  communica- 
tion and  the  means  of  internal  supply,  by  which 
manufactures  and  trade  for  home  consumption 
are  created  and  subsist ;  and  they  create  in  re- 
turn the  first  market  for  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
beyond  the  wants  of  its  cultivators.  But  the 
land  must  produce  more  than  its  cultivators  re- 
quire for  their  own  use,  before  they  can  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  manufacturers  and  traders  for 
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internal  consumption  ;  and  manufacturers  and 
traders  can  have  no  existence  in  a  country,  until 
such  a  surplus  produce  of  the  soil  can  be  created. 
The  United  States  of  North  America  are  proofs 
of  both  propositions. 

What  is  the  origin  of  foreign  trade  ?  The  ex- 
change of  the  produce  of  one  country  for  the 
produce  of  other  countries  ;  thus  giving  to  each 
that  which  it  wants,  and  which  it  has  not.  But 
a  country  must  produce  some  article  more  than 
its  population  requires  for  its  own  consumption, 
before  it  can  make  such  an  exchange :  and  that 
surplus  must  spring  from  the  industry  of  its  po- 
pulation, and  consequently  from  its  population. 

What  is  the  real  source  of  the  trade  of 
the  British  empire,  foreign  and  domestic  ?  Its 
population ;  first  employed  in  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  in  increasing  its  natural  and  artificial  pro- 
ductions, in  raising  from  the  earth  the  minerals 
with  which  it  abounds  ;  and,  as  their  numbers  in- 
creased, employed  also  in  manufactures,  first  for 
their  own  consumption,  and  then  for  exportation ; 
and  in  conveying  to  foreign  countries  those  pro- 
ductions and  those  manufactures  which  were  not 
wanted  for  their  own  consumption,  and  bringing 
to  their  own  country  and  carrying  to  other 
countries,  articles  of  foreign  produce  which  then- 
industry  and  enterprise  had  acquired.  Thus 
their  wool,  the  produce  of  their  soil  and  of  their 
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industry,  was  the  first  great  object  of  their  foreign 
export  trade.* 

The  naval  strength  of  the  country  sprang  from 
its  home  and  foreign  trade.  Being  an  island, 
with  numerous  ports,  and  intersected  by  many 
navigable  rivers,  a  large  portion  of  its  popula- 
tion was  early  employed  in  the  transport,  by 
navigation,  of  various  commodities,  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island  to  other  parts  ;  and 
thus  habituated  to  naval  service,  and  employed 
in  the  construction  of  shipping,  which  this  trans- 
port required.  Hence  sprung,  first  the  home, 
and  then  the  foreign  trade  by  sea.  The  foreign 
trade,  earned  on  by  British  seamen  in  British 
ships,  produced  a  great  accession  of  naval 
strength  ;  and  the  legislature,  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  that  strength,  gave  it  the  encou- 
ragement of  protecting  laws  ;  and,  under  that 
protection,  British  sailors,  in  British  ships,  have 
spread  their  fame  over  the  world.  But  the  nar- 
row minds  of  our  modern  economists,  finding 
that  foreign  ships  and  foreign  seamen  might  be 

*  When  the  cultivation  of  their  soil  necessarily  employed 
almost  the  whole  of  their  population,  the  raw  material,  wool, 
was  the  great  object  of  their  export.  When  the  increase  of 
that  population  produced  a  surplus  of  labour,  the  export  of 
wool  was  prohibited,  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  woollens. 
But  until  cultivation  had  produced  a  population  numerous 
beyond  the  necessities  of  cultivation,  attempts  to  create  that 
manufacture  by  prohibiting  the  export  of  wool  must  have 
been  vain. 
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,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  British  ships  and  British  seamen.,  have 
proposed  the  abrogation  of  our  navigation  laws  ; 
threatening  the  destruction  of  the  naval  superi- 
ority of  the  country,  to  obtain  cheap  freights. 

The  mercenary  views  of  traders  leading  them 
to  employ  foreign  ships  and  foreign  seamen, 
because  they  could  be  obtained  at  cheaper  rates, 
having,  towards  the  close  of  the  once  glorious, 
but  afterwards  unfortunate  reign  of  Edward  III., 
operated  to  reduce  the  naval  force  of  the  country, 
and  leave  its  trade  open  to  the  depredations  of 
its  enemies,  forced  the  parliament,  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  IL,  to  make  provisions  by  law  to 
compel  the  employment  of  British  ships  and 
British  seamen;  and  by  those  provisions  the  naval 
power  of  the  country  was  quickly  restored.* 
The  same  sordid  disposition  to  individual  gain, 
without  regard  to  national  injury,  which  pro- 
duced the  law  of  Richard  II.,  is  now  attempting 
to  destroy  the  naval  superiority  of  the  country, 
together  with  its  agriculture,  to  obtain  cheap 
freights  and  cheap  corn  ;  without  considering 
the  injury  which  may  be  finally  inflicted  on  the 

*  See  the  Act,  the  5th  of  Richard  IL,  and  the  proceedings 
stated  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  which  led  to  that  Act  ; 
attributing  the  decay  of  the  naval  force  of  the  country  to  the 
avarice  of  traders  employing  foreign  ships  and  foreign  sea- 
men, because  they  could  be  obtained  at  cheaper  rates. 

Traders  are  too  often  influenced  by  the  feelings  which  led 
Mr.  Thomas  Inkle  to  sell  his  Yarico  and  his  child. 
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country  by  the  reduction  of  its  strength,  or  in- 
quiring whether,  in  the  result,  corn  will  be 
cheaper,  or  trade  benefited.  The  immediate 
gain  of  the  individual  is  too  often  the  sole  object 
of  a  trader. 

Is  the  protection  of  the  country,  the  protection 
of  its  extensive  and  distant  foreign  possessions, 
its  trade,  extending  to  every  quarter  of  the  known 
world,  so  far  as  that  protection  may  be  afforded 
by  naval  power,  to  be  left  to  foreign  ships  and 
foreign  sailors,  hired  for  the  purpose?*  and 
when  our  agricultural  population  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  ruin  of  our  agriculture,  and  our  naval 
power  by  the  encouragement  of  foreign  shipping, 
are  we  to  depend  for  our  internal  defence,  and 

*  Many  passages  in  the  history  of  the  country  show  the 
importance  of  maintaining  a  British  navy,  manned  by  British 
seamen,  always  ready  for  the  purposes  both  of  offence  and 
defence.  When  the  late  war  broke  out,  the  commerce  of  the 
country  had  spread  its  merchaut.ships  over  the  world ;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  provide,  almost  instantaneously,  for  their 
protection.  The  principal  resource  for  this  purpose  was  the 
home  trade,  which,  according  to  law,  ought  to  have  been 
carried  on  in  British  shipping,  of  which  three-fourths  of  the 
crews  ought  to  have  been  British  seamen.  It  was  found  that 
the  law  had  not  been  strictly  obeyed  ;  and  great  difficulty 
occurred  in  manning  ships  for  protection  of  our  commerce. 
The  late  Earl  of  Liverpool,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  alarmed  by  the  intelligence,  framed  a  bill,  which 
passed  into  a  law  in  the  year  1794,  though  not  to  operate  till 
a  return  of  peace,  (then  thought  a  very  distant  event,  as  it 
proved  to  be,)  further  to  enforce  the  old  law ;  and  to  compel 
the  employment,  in  the  coasting  trade,  of  British  seamen  only. 
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for  the  military  guard  of  our  external  depend- 
encies, on  foreign  troops,  attached  to  the  country 
only  by  their  pay  ?# 

Under  such  circumstances,  could  this  country 
maintain  that  wealth,  that  power,  or  even  that 
independence,  which  it  has  so  long  enjoyed  ? 

The  second  resolution  asserts,  "  That  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  is  a  trade  and  manufacture, 
upon  which  every  other  trade  and  manufacture 
must  depend.-|- 

*  Let  us  remember  that  the  "  Condottieri,"  formerly  em- 
ployed by  the  contending-  Italian  republics,  were  sometimes 
found  at  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  on  one  side,  and  before 
the  close  on  the  other  side,  for  better  pay. 

-j-  This  resolution  has  been  controverted  in  a  very  extraor- 
dinary manner.  It  has  been  asked  whether  Genoa,  Venice, 
and  Holland  were  not  places  of  great  trade.  So  are  London, 
Bristol,  and  Liverpool.  But  would  any  of  them  have  been 
places  of  great  trade,  if  England  had  remained  an  uncultivated 
waste  ?  Did  not  the  cultivation  of  the  country  precede  their 
trade?  and  what  would  their  trade  now  be,  it'  the  internal  of 
the  country  were  to  become  an  uncultivated  wild  ?  What  is 
the  great  source  of  their  riches,  but  the  supply  of  the  internal 
country  with  foreign  imports,  and  their  being  the  outlets  by 
which  that  internal  country  is  enabled  to  make  exports  of  its 
produce  and  its  manufactures?  What  would  Hamburgh  be, 
if  its  situation  on  the  Elbe  did  not  give  it  the  supply  of,  and 
make  it  the  means  of  import  and  export  to  and  from,  the  great 
country  of  Germany,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  of  the 
numerous  rivers  flowing  into  the  Elbe  ;  a  vast  tract  of  culti- 
vated land,  with  a  great  population  of  cultivators  and  manu- 
facturers ?  What  would  Holland  be,  if  it  were  not  the  outlet 
and  inlet  of  the  whole  course  of  i'le  Rhine,  and  of  the 
Moselle,  and  all  their  tributary  streams,  from  the  Alps  to  the 
German  Ocean.  Yet  Holland  is,  in  itself,  a  fruitful  and 
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The  soil  employed  in  agriculture  has  been 
compared,  by  certain  political  economists,  to  a 
machine — to  a  power  loom  used  in  the  cotton- 
manufacture.  If  the  soil  of  a  country  had  been 
compared  to  the  tree  in  a  forest,  which  might  be 
used  in  framing  the  wood-work  of  such  a  ma- 
chine, the  comparison  would  have  been  more 
just.  The  soil  is  not  itself  a  machine, — it  is  only 
one  of  the  many  materials  of  which  the  machinery 
of  agriculture  is  composed.  That  machinery  is 

highly  cultivated  country,  made  so  at  enormous  expence,  by 
which  it  has  been  rescued,  and  is  still  preserved,  from  the 
waves  of  the  German  Ocean,  by  the  art  and  industry  of  man. 
Much  confusion  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  suggested  this  question,  respecting  Genoa,  Venice,  and 
Holland,  (for  the  question  did  not  originate  with  the  person 
who  proposed  it,  but  was  suggested  at  the  moment  by  others, 
and  would  have  been  rejected  by  his  good  sense  if  he  had  given 
to  it  almost  a  moment's  previous  reflection,)  confounding  a 
state  with  a  country.     Hamburgh  is  a  state  :   and  every  little 
independent  principality  in  Germany  is  a  state.     But  what 
would  each  of  those  states  be  separately,  if  every  other  part  of 
Germany  and  all  the  surrounding  countries  were  rude  and  un- 
cultivated.    Palmyra  was  encompassed  by   a  sandy  desert ; 
but  in  its  prosperity  it  was  the  centre  of  communication  be= 
tween   highly  cultivated  countries.     It  was  the  centre  of  a 
great  trade,  not  arising  from  its  own  sources,  but  from  the 
sources  of  those  countries  for  which  it  had  become  the  means 
of  transfer  of  their  productions  to  other  countries.     When 
their  prosperity  failed,  Palmyra  fell:  it  is  now  only  celebrated 
as, 

"  Palmyra  great  in  woe." 

So  would  it  be  with  London,  if  Britain  should  become  an 
uncultivated  wild. 
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complicated,  as  stated  in  the  3d  Resolution. 
Its  contrivance  has  been  formed  by  the  skill  and 
experience  of  ages,  and  the  profitable  result  de- 
pends on  the  skilful  working  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine ;  subject,  however,  to  the  effect  of  sea- 
sons, which  may  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  skill  and 
industry,  and  which  necessarily  render  the  profit 
of  the  husbandman  uncertain,  and  the  prices 
necessary  to  encourage  and  reward  his  industry 
various.  * 

Upon  the  skilful  and  successful  working  of 
this  complicated  machine,  itself  a  trade  and  ma- 
nufacture, and  the  first  trade  and  manufacture  in 
which  every  newly  settled  country  has  been  en- 
gaged, depend  all  other  trades  and  manufac- 
tures. Countries,  wanting  the  first  material, 
a  soil  capable  of  cultivation,  are  without  trade, 
without  manufacture,  and  without  inhabitants. 
If  the  British  islands,  by  a  visitation  of  Provi- 
dence, were  rendered  incapable  of  cultivation  ; 
if  their  soil  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the 
sands  of  Africa,  and  would  afford  no  produce  in 
return  for  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  man,  what 

*  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  fix  a  certain  price  on  the  pro- 
duce of  agriculture,  as  a  price  may  be  fixed  on  a  yard  of  cloth. 
The  produce  of  that  manufacture  is  regulated  by  the  quantity 
of  the  means  by  which  the  production  may  be  effected. 
The  same  quantity  of  those  means  will  give  always  the  same 
quantity  of  production.  But  the  means  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  corn  will  in  one  season  give  twice  the  quantity  of  corn 
which  the  same  means  will  give  in  another  season. 
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would  become  of  their  manufactures  and  trade  ; 
what  would  become  of  their  population  ?  All 
must  quit  the  accursed  spot,  and  fly  to  some 
other  country,  where  a  soil,  cultivated,  or  capa- 
ble of  cultivation,  would  afford  them  means  of 
subsistence. 

If,  without  the  infliction  of  this  curse  of  bar- 
renness, it  were  possible  to  import  corn,  and 
other  agricultural  produce,  and  coals,  lead,  iron, 
copper,  tin,  and  other  minerals,  from  other 
countries,  in  such  quantities,  and  upon  such 
terms,  as  to  occasion  the  abandonment  of  all 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  raising  of  all  mi- 
nerals and  other  productions  of  the  land,  with 
what  could  the  foreign  articles  so  imported  be 
purchased  ?  The  means  of  purchase  would  not 
be  found;  and  as  the  labour  now  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  in  mines,  and  other 
productions  of  the  land,  and  in  the  works 
dependent  on  all,  would  no  longer  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  those  who  had  lived  by  such  la- 
bour, from  the  owner  of  the  land  to  the  lowest 
workman,  being  without  their  former  means  of 
subsistence,  must  perish  or  leave  the  country, 
unless  they  could  find  other  means  of  subsist- 
ence. And  where  could  they  find  such  means  ? 
The  hard-hearted  political  economist  bids  them 
leave  the  country.  He  tells  them  they  may 
emigrate.  Is  this  to  be  the  reward  of  all  their 
industry,  and  of  all  the  capital  which  they  have 
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employed  to  raise  their  country  to  the  height  at 
which  it  has  arrived,  in  trade,  in  manufactures, 
in  arts,  in  arms,  in  every  thing  by  which  it  has 
been  distinguished  ?  for  to  their  exertions  all  its 
superiority  is  originally  owing. 

But  before  the  manufacturer  or  trader  ac- 
cedes to  this  hard-hearted  sentence  of  the  cold 
economist,  let  him  first  consider  what  must 
be  the  effect  of  such  emigration  on  his  own 
gains.  Would  the  foreigners  take  from  our 
manufacturers  and  traders  greater  quantities  of 
their  several  articles  of  manufacture  and  trade, 
in  exchange  for  the  agricultural  and  mineral 
produce  of  foreign  countries,  than  those  whom 
the  economists  would  thus  expel  from  the  country 
now  take?  t^id  if  they  would  take  the  same 
quantities,  would  they  take  them  on  the  same 
terms,  and  with  equal  advantage  to  the  general 
welfare  ?  Let  those  traders  and  manufacturers, 
who  are  most  anxious  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  look 
at  the  countries  from  which  they  might  hope  to  be 
supplied  with  agricultural  and  mineral  produce  ; 
let  them  read  the  official  reports  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  persons  employed  in  those  coun- 
tries in  raising  such  produce  live;  let  them  con- 
sider the  charges  of  import  and  export,  (charges 
which  do  not  affect  their  dealings  with  their  own 
countrymen,)  and  then  let  them  say  whether  the 
traders  and  manufacturers  of  this  country  can 
gain  by  the  ruin  of  those  employed  in  other 
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labour,  and  those  who  live  by  the  fruit  of  that 
labour :  whether  the  traders  and  manufacturers 
of  this  country  can  gain,  by  driving  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  population  (their  present  custom- 
ers) out  of  the  country,  to  employ,  for  the  same 
purposes,  the  population  of  other  countries,  and 
to  receive  from  that  population,  instead  of  their 
own  countrymen,  returns  for  the  articles  of  ma- 
nufacture and  trade  which  they  may  thus  dis- 
pose of. 

The  produce  of  the  country  must  be  con- 
sidered with  all  its  incidents.  The  produce  of 
the  cultivated  soil  gives  employment  to  the 
miners,  and  the  produce  of  the  mines  gives  em- 
ployment to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  and  all, 
together,  with  the  owners  of  the  rultivated  soil, 
and  owners  of  the  mines,  give  employment  to 
carpenters,  smiths,  masons,  bricklayers,  and 
various  other  artificers,  as  well  as  to  traders  and 
manufacturers  of  every  description,  whose  prin- 
cipal means  of  subsistence  are  derived  from  the 
employment  which  agriculture  and  mining  af- 
ford. Would  it  not  be  soon  found  that  the 
importation  of  such  foreign  articles,  instead  of 
increasing  manufactures  and  trade,  had  injured 
both.* 

*  How  would  those  taxes  and  charges,  which  now  burden 
(he  agriculture  of  the  country,  be  paid,  if  that  agriculture  were 
destroyed  ?  The  economists  have,  themselves,  in  their  plans 
for  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  calculated  the  immense 
amount  of  the  public  taxes  which  attcct  the  land ;  and  have 
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But  let  those  who  advocate  the  proposed  im- 
portation of  Foreign  Corn  consider  what  price 
really  is ;  and  what  are  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce, what  are  called  high  prices  of  articles  in 
this  country. 

The  real  value  of  every  thing  is  its  value  in 
exchange ;  and  the  real  price  of  corn  is  its  ex- 
changeable  value.  So  estimated,,  the  price  of 
corn  is  at  this  time  lower  than  it  has  been,  upon 
an  average,  in  any  former  period  ;  for,  compared 
with  almost  every  article  for  which  the  grower  of 
the  corn,  and  the  owner  of  the  soil  on  which  it  is 
produced,  are  compelled  to  give  that  corn  in 
exchange  for  other  articles,  the  value  of  a  bushel 
of  wheat  is  lower  now,  upon  an  average,  than  it 
has  been,  upon  an  average,  at  any  former  pe- 
riod. 

It  leads  to  error  to  compute  the  price  of  corn 
by  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  without  advert- 
ing to  the  value  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
in  the  exchange  of  corn  for  other  articles.  The 
taxes  of  all  descriptions  must  be  considered  in 

proposed,  on  that  ground,  to  throw  a  great  proportion  of  the 
sum  to  be  raised  for  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  upon  the 
land.  They  have  thus  shown  the  vast  burden  thrown  on  the 
land  in  direct  taxation,  for  the  public  use,  independent  of  the 
burden  of  local  rates  and  charges,  at  least  of  equal  amount, 
and  independent  of  the  burden  of  indirect  taxation,  which 
may  affect  all  the  population  of  the  country  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  means  of  expenditure. 
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estimating  the  exchangeable  value  of  corn,,  and 
of  all  agricultural  produce,  whether  those  taxes 
fall  on  the  owner  of  the  land,  the  cultivator,  the 
labourer  employed  in  the  cultivation,  or  the  va- 
rious persons  furnishing  the  means  of  cultiva- 
tion, or  engaged  in  the  transport  of  its  produce 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another ;  and 
whether  these  taxes  fall  on  all  those  several  per- 
sons directly  or  indirectly.  In  this  calculation 
must  also  be  considered  what  is  the  present 
value  of  money  arising  from  the  facility  of  its 
transport  by  bills  of  exchange,  banker's  notes, 
and  otherwise.  How  much,  in  this  way,  the 
quantity  of  money  circulating  in  the  country  is 
increased,  beyond  the  quantity  when  the  circula- 
tion was  effected  by  the  actual  exchange  of  gold 
and  silver  coin  in  every  transaction.  How  much 
the  national  debt,  the  taxes  imposed  for  payment 
of  the  interest  of  that  debt,  and  other  public 
purposes ;  the  collection  and  transmission  of 
those  taxes  to  the  several  receivers  ;  and  finally, 
the  emission  again  of  the  produce  of  those  taxes 
to  the  several  persons  to  whom  that  produce  is 
issued,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  public 
receipt  and  public  expenditure,  have  increased 
the  quantity  of  money  circulating,  by  its  repre- 
sentatives, in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  how 
much  the  value  of  money,  in  exchange,  has  been 
reduced  by  its  quantity  created  by  these  means; 
and  by  easy  and  speedy  circulation.  If  the 
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quantity  of  gold  and  silver  raised  from  American 
mines  reduced  the  comparative  value  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  European  markets,  must  not 
the  increase  of  the  representatives  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  greater  facility  of  their  circula- 
tion, have  the  same  effect  ? 

Consider  only  what  is.  the  difference  in  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  now,  in 
payment  of  the  public  taxes  now  payable, 
compared  with  its  exchangeable  value  in  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes  of  the  same  description  which 
existed  before  the  Revolution  of  1688,  before 
the  American  war,  or  even  before  the  late  war  ; 
taxes  imposed  for  payment  of  interest  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  for  maintenance  of  the  internal  and 
external  establishments  of  the  country,  the  na- 
tional force,  the  colonies  and  possessions  occu- 
pied for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  for  the  de- 
fence of  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  added  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  the  maintenance  of 
roads,  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  clergy :  which  last  fall 
more  directly,  and  more  heavily,  on  the  produce 
of  land  than  on  any  other  property.  To  the 
effect  of  these  may  also  be  added  the  general 
luxury  arising  from  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, increasing,  unavoidably,  the  money  rate  of 
all  labour  employed  in  the  cultivation  and  ma- 
nagement of  land,  and  of  every  article  used  for 
those  purposes;  and  therefore  necessarily  in- 
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creasing  the  money  price  of  its  produce.  It  is 
the  improved  cultivation  of  the  country,  raising 
greater  quantities  of  corn  from  a  given  quantity 
of  land  and  labour,  and  producing  profit  from 
that  land  when  not  employed  in  the  production 
of  corn,  which  enables  the  producer  of  corn  to 
exchange  that  corn  at  the  money  price  at  which 
it  is  now  rated.  In  actual  exchange  of  corn  for 
many  other  articles,  the  quantity  of  corn  given, 
estimated  at  the  present  money  price,  is  much 
greater  than  the  quantity  given  for  the  same 
articles  many  years  ago.  In  payment  of  taxes, 
particularly,  the  difference  is  enormous.  It  is  the 
high  cultivation  of  the  country,  the  skill  and  ca- 
pital employed,  and  the  augmentation  of  pro- 
duce by  that  cultivation,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  land  cultivated,  which 
enable  the  producer  of  corn  to  give  it  in  exchange 
at  the  money  price  at  which  it  is  now  rated.  * 
The  parliaments  of  Charles  the  Second  and  of 
William  acted  upon  the  principle  that  encou- 
raging the  cultivation  of  the  country  was  the 
surest  means  of  feeding  the  population  of  the 
country  at  the  cheapest  rate;  and  comparing 

*  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  has  been  said  that  corn  is 
raised  at  a  cheaper  rate  in  England  than  in  Poland  :  that  is, 
from  a  given  quantity  of  land  by  a  given  quantity  of  labour,  a 
greater  quantity  of  corn  is  produced  in  England  than  in  Po- 
land ;  and  this  is  principally  effected  by  capital  skilfully  em- 
ployed, and  particularly  by  means  of  animal  stock  combining 
the  profit  of  animal  stock  with  the  production  of  corn, 
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the  exchangeable  value  of  corn  at  this  moment, 
with  its  exchangeable  value  when  the  first  laws 
of  Charles  the  Second  were  applied  to  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  clear  that  the  encouragement  of  culti- 
vation has  had  the  effect  which  those  parlia- 
ments contemplated.  They  had  in  view  to  make 
corn  cheap  by  producing  plenty;  to  produce 
plenty  by  making  the  production  profitable ;  and 
to  ensure  profit  to  the  producer,  by  giving  him 
the  benefit  of  a  certain  market,  regulated  in  price 
by  the  effect  of  seasons  only,  and  not  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  foreign  competitor,  unless  an  ex- 
traordinary unfavourable  season  should  render 
such  intervention  necessary  to  prevent  famine. 

The  3rd  Resolution  applies  to  the  effect  of  the 
improved  system  of  agriculture  in  the  country, 
the  means  by  which  the  production  of  corn  for 
the  food  of  man  is  procured  according  to  that 
system ;  and  the  profit  which  the  cultivator  ob- 
tains by  the  cultivation  of  corn,  through  the 
medium  of  the  profit  which  he  derives  from  other 
productions,  and  particularly  animal  productions, 
and  the  result  of  the  combination  of  the  whole  of 
the  several  articles  so  produced,  forming  the  ge- 
neral profit  of  the  cultivator,  and  concluding  that 
the  combined  effect  of  all  these  operating  causes 
is  to  give  plenty  by  cultivation,  and  to  render 
cultivation  profitable. 

This  Resolution  applies  to  a  very  important 
part  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  (partly 
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noticed  in  observations  on  the  preceding  Resolu- 
tions,) which  some  modern  economists  seem 
wholly  to  have  overlooked.  They  speak  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  land  for  the  production  of  corn  as  if  it 
consisted  simply  in  stirring  the  earth,  and  placing 
seed  in  the  earth  so  stirred.  Such  may  have  been 
the  practice  in  the  rudest  times,  when  land,  ex- 
hausted by  this  process,  might  be  left  (according 
to  a  vulgar  expression)  to  right  itself;  to  be 
wholly  unproductive  for  many  years,  and  fresh 
laud  might  instantly  be  resorted  to  for  the  growth 
of  corn.  This  miserable  mode  of  cultivation  ne- 
cessarily ceased  as  the  population  of  the  country 
increased ;  and  the  production  of  corn  is  now  be- 
come a  very  complicated  manufacture,  the  profit 
of  which  depends  on  the  produce  of  the  whole  of 
the  machinery  employed  in  it,  of  which  the  soil  it- 
self, in  its  rude  state,  is  only  one  material ;  and 
the  capital  employed  upon  the  soil  in  various 
ways,  to  fit  it  for  cultivation,  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  its  produce  of  every  description,  to 
defend  that  produce  from  injury,  to  increase  the 
natural  powers  of  the  soil,  to  vary  its  produce  by 
skilful  succession  of  crops  and  different  modes 
of  culture,  to  stock  it  with  animals  for  the  pur- 
poses of  profitable  production  and  for  purposes  of 
labour,  together  with  the  labour  employed  to  ren- 
der all  these  productive,  and  finally  to  carry  the 
produce  to  market,  is  of  far  greater  importance. 
The  profit  of  cultivation  depends  on  the  produce 
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of  the  whole,  of  the  machinery  employed,  including 
the  produce  of  animals,  as  well  as  the  produce  of 
grain,  and  particularly  wool,  hides,  skins,  tallow, 
butter,  cheese,  and  other  articles ;  together  with 
the  value  of  the  animals  themselves  for  the  va- 
rious purposes  to  which  they  may  be  applied, 
and  the  effect  which  the  manure  of  those  animals 
has  on  the  productive  powers  of  the  land,  the 
effect  of  other  manures,  and  the  effect  of  varying 
the  produce  required  from  the  land  in  successive 
seasons,  in  along  course  of  skilful  cultivation,  of 
operative  labour,  and  of  rest.  The  quantity  of 
each  article  produced  by  the  cultivation  of  land, 
and  the  profit  derived  from  each,  depend,  in  a 
great  degree,  upon  the  combined  effect  of  the 
whole  system ;  and  skill,  labour,  and  capital  are 
all  necessary  to  produce  profit  from  the  employ- 
ment of  this  complicated  machinery;  and  man 
will  not  employ  skill,  labour,  or  capital,  unless 
he  can  derive  profit  from  the  employment.  Ca- 
pital is  most  essential  to  the  profitable  cultivation 
of  land.  Without  it  the  occupier  cannot  pro- 
cure the  means  of  profitable  cultivation.  A 
large  stock  of  animals  is  an  important  mean  by 
which  the  land  is  advantageously  cultivated,  and 
the  produce  rendered  abundant.  If  your  Lord- 
ships would  condescend  to  make  those  inquiries 
which  ought  to  be  made  to  enable  you  to  legis- 
late properly  on  this  subject,  you  would  find  that 
there  is  at  this  moment  an  alarming  deficiency  in 
the  quantity  of  stock  on  the  tillage-farms  in  the 
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greater  part  of  the  country,  necessary  to  insure 
the  proper  cultivation  of  those  farms ;  and  that 
this  deficiency  has  arisen  from  the  poverty  of  the 
occupiers,  resulting  from  the  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  several  articles  of  produce,  and  particu- 
larly the  produce  of  animals,  by  the  unnecessary 
importation  of  foreign  produce,  especially  of 
wool.  A  very  large  proportion  of  those  farms, 
I  have  been  assured,  by  authority  on  which  I 
can  rely,  are  not  more  than  half  stocked ;  and 
many  are  not  half  stocked.  The  produce  of  the 
tillage  of  the  country  is  therefore  in  danger  of 
failing,  in  consequence  of  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign produce  to  the  prejudice  of  the  profit  which 
was  derived  from  that  cultivation ;  not  only  by 
reduction  in  the  price  of  corn,  but  also  by  des- 
truction of  an  important  part  of  the  profit  derived 
from  animals.  If  a  succession  of  unfavourable 
seasons  should  occur,  the  stock  on  the  tillage 
lands  of  the  country  may  be  so  reduced,  that  the 
failure  of  home  produce  from  tillage,  for  want  of 
the  benefit  of  such  stock,  may  render  a  vast  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn  necessary  to  supply  the 
inhabitants  with  food ;  and  the  price,  not  only 
of  corn,  but  of  meat,  and  of  every  other  article 
of  agricultural  produce,  may  be  enormously  in- 
creased by  the  means  which  have  been  used  by 
the  importation  of  foreign  produce  to  decrease 
the  home  prices  of  the  articles  so  imported. 
The  economists  have  proposed  to  reduce  the 
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price  of  com  by  throwing  out  of  cultivation  at 
least  one  third  of  the  tillage-lands  of  the  country, 
and  importing  foreign  produce  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency for  the  consumption  of  the  existing  popu- 
lation. They  would  thereby  throw  out  of  em- 
ployment nearly  one  third  of  the  population  now 
employed  in  tillage,  and  in  the  several  occupa- 
tions connected  with  it ;  and  they  cannot  deny 
that  such  would  be  the  effect  of  the  measure. 
When  asked  how  that  vast  body,  deprived  of 
their  accustomed  means  of  maintenance,  could  be 
maintained,  the  economists  (without  feeling,  ex- 
cept for  their  own  wild  system)  reply,  "  Let 
them  emigrate."  *  Is  it  of  no  consequence 
to  reduce  to  poverty  and  want  that  part  of  the 
population  which  is  the  foundation  of  your  inter- 
nal and  external  strength,  and  finally  to  drive 
them  out  of  the  country  ? 

But  would  the  throwing  out  of  cultivation  any 
part  of  its  soil  reduce  the  price  of  home-grown 

*  Some  have  said,  "  let  them  engage  in  manufacture  ;"  but 
has  not  the  market  been  already,  by  various  means,  over- 
stocked with  manufacturing  labourers  ?  Every  labourer  would 
be  a  manufacturer  now,  if  he  could  find  employment  in  manu- 
facture, and  obtain  the  high  wages  of  manufacturing  labour. 
The  master  manufacturers  may  imagine  that  they  may  benefit 
by  an  overflow  of  manufacturing  labourers,  reducing  the  price 
of  labour  in  manufacture,  and  throwing  those  who  may  be 
unable  to  find  employment  011  the  poor-rates.  Has  not  the 
great  increase  of  manufacturing  labourers,  tempted  by  high 
wages,  been  one  cause  of  the  distress  complained  of  in  manu- 
facturing counties  ? 
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corn?  Does  not  the  price  most  importantly 
depend  on  the  quantity  produced  in  the  whole 
country,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  soil 
of  any  particular  parts  *  ;  and  would  not  the  re- 
duction of  the  quantity  increase  the  price,  unless 
the  deficiency  should  be  supplied  by  importation 
of  foreign  corn;  which  must  have  the  effect  of 
encouraging  the  cultivation  and  the  population 
of  other  countries,  in  diminution  of  the  cultiva- 
tion and  population  of  your  own  country  ? 

Would  the  manufacturers  gain  by  applying 

*  The  economists  are  grossly  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
natural  quality  of  soils  regulates  the  rent  of  cultivated  land. 
Skilful  cultivation,  long  pursued,  brings  soils  of  very  different 
natural  qualities  in  a  great  degree  nearly  to  a  level.     Art  will 
make  soils,  naturally  incapable  of  cultivation,  highly  fruitful, 
and  has  done  so  in  millions  of  acres  of  the  now  cultivated  lands 
of  Britain.  Rent  indeed  often  depends  much  more  on  situation 
than  on  the  natural  or  improved  quality  of  the  soil.  Land  will  let 
for  large  rents  in  one  situation,  whilst  land  of  the  same  quality 
would  let  for  little  in  another.     The  proximity  of  large  towns, 
of  convenient  markets,  of  navigable  rivers,  canals  and  other 
means  of  transport,  of  manure,  of  coals,  or  other  fuel,  of  mate- 
rials for  buildings,  and  various  other  circumstances,  affect  the 
rent  of  land  much  more  than  its  natural  fertility.     The  expen- 
diture  on  land  to  render  it  fit  for  cultivation,  the  quantity  of 
time  during  which  land  has  been  in  cultivation,  arid  the  expen- 
diture and  skill  employed  in  its  improvement  during  its  culti- 
vation, all  also  materially  affect  the  rent  of  land.    Land  in  one 
situation,  and  long  improved,  though  naturally  of  inferior  qua- 
lity, will  let  for  five  pounds  an  acre  ;  whilst  land  of  equal  na- 
tural fertility,  in  a  different  situation,  and  not  improved,  will 
not  let  for  five  shillings  :  as  a  yard  of  cloth  will  sell  for  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  wool  used  in  its  manufacture. 
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the  produce  of  their  inamifaclmvs  in  purchasing 
corn  from  the  agriculturists  of  other  countries, 
instead  of  applying  those  manufactures  in  the 
purchase  of  corn  from  the  agriculturists  of  their 
own  country  ?  Which  would  be  most  likely  to 
be  the  better  customers,  the  agriculturists  of  a 
rich  or  of  a  poor  country  ? — the  agriculturist 
close  to  the  door  of  the  manufacturer,  or  the  agri- 
culturists of  distant  countries,  to  whom  manufac- 
tures must  be  sent  at  considerable  expence,  with 
considerable  hazard  of  loss? — the  ready-money 
customer  or  the  dealer  on  credit  ? 

But  have  the  manufacturers  considered,  that 
not  only  the  farmer  and  his  labourers  would 
thus  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  with  their 
families,  but  that  all  other  persons  supplying 
those  farmers  and  labourers  with  the  various 
articles  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  lands, 
and  also  the  owners  of  those  lands,  and  all  their 
dependents,  (a  great  portion  of  the  population 
of  the  country,)  would,  in  the  same  proportion, 
be  reduced  in  their  means  of  purchase  ;  and 
that  if  thus  the  price  of  corn  could  be  reduced 
the  means  of  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  country 
would  also  be  reduced  ?  If  compelled  to  sell  for 
five  shillings  the  corn  which  they  now  sell  for 
seven  shillings,  would  not  their  means  of  purchase 
of  articles  of  trade  and  manufacture  be  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  reduced,  and  the  means  of 
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all  in  any  manner  dependent  on  or  connected  with 
them  be  also  reduced  ?  The  agriculturist  can- 
not gain  by  the  poverty  of  the  manufacturer  or 
trader,  nor  can  the  manufacturer  or  trader  gain 
by  the  poverty  of  the  agriculturist. 

But  are  the  economists  assured,  that  if  their 
plans  should  succeed,  and  throw  out  of  cultivation 
a  large  portion  of  land  in  Great  Britain,  the  lands 
least  fertile  by  nature,  are  the  lands  most  likely  to 
be  thrown  out  of  cultivation  for  the  production  of 
corn,  by  reduction  in  the  price  of  corn  ?  This 
would  not  happen,  unless  those  lands  would,  if 
not  cultivated  for  the  production  of  corn,  produce 
more  benefit  to  the  owners  and  occupiers,  when 
employed  for  other  purposes,  than  they  would  do 
if  continued  in  their  present  state  of  cultivation. 
The  economists  have  supposed,  that  if  a  large 
portion  of  land  now  cultivated  in  the  British 
islands  for  the  production  of  corn  had  re- 
mained in  a  pastoral  state,  a  greater  quantity 
of  animal  food  would  have  been  produced  ;  and 
that  the  country  would  have  derived  more  benefit 
from  the  land  in  its  natural  state,  than  it  derives 
from  the  same  land  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  This 
is  so  gross  an  error,  that  it  is  astonishing  that  it 
should  ever  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  any 
man  the  least  acquainted  with  the  cultivation  of 
this  country. 

Without  immediately  adverting  to  the  pro- 
duce, and  looking  only  to  the  strength  of  the 
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country,  is  not  the  population  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  those  lands,  and  in  the  conse- 
quences of  that  cultivation,  probably  twenty, 
thirty  times  more  numerous  than  the  population 
necessary  to  tend  the  animals  which  might  have 
been  kept  on  the  same  land  in  its  original  uncul- 
tivated state?  In  the  next  place,  it  is  an  un- 
questionable fact,  that  the  quantity  of  animal 
food  produced  on  the  worst  land  in  a  state  of 
cultivation,  according  to  the  present  system  of 
agriculture,  is  much  greater  than  the  quantity 
which  would  have  been  produced  on  the  same 
land,  if  it  had  remained  uncultivated.  If  doubt 
should  be  suggested  on  this  subject,  it  would  be 
a  proper  subject  of  inquiry  before  it  is  attempted 
to  legislate  on  the  bare  assertions  of  economists  ; 
but  no  person  acquainted  with  the  subject  will 
venture  to  suggest  a  doubt. 

Would  then  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
throw  such  lands  out  of  cultivation,  and  con- 
fine the  growth  of  corn  to  the  rich  lands  only  ? 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  generally 
more  beneficial  to  lay  strong  lands  to  grass  than 
poor  lands.  Upon  every  inclosure  of  common 
field  land,  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
four  hundred  years,  and  more,  a  portion  of  the 
land  before  ploughed  for  corn  has  been  con- 
verted into  grass-land ;  because  it  was  generally 
the  best  land,  and  the  waste  land  was  generally 
the  worst ;  and  it  answered  to  the  owner  to  con- 
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vert  the  good  land  into  grass,  when  the  inclosure 
enabled  him  so  to  do,  and  to  plough  the  inferior 
land,  which  had  been  before  waste.  If  therefore 
the  effect  of  importation  of  foreign  corn  should 
so  materially  reduce  the  price  of  home-grown 
corn,  as  to  render  the  feeding  of  animals,  on  any 
land,  exclusively,  more  beneficial  than  the  pro- 
duction of  corn,  and  feeding  of  animals  alter- 
nately, according  to  the  present  system  of  ma- 
nagement of  tillage  lands,  would  not  the  best 
land,  and  not  the  worst  land,  be  laid  to  grass? 
would  not  the  poor  lands  remain  in  cultivation  ? 
Such  would  unquestionably  happen;  because,  in 
a  state  of  cultivation  the  poor  lands  would  pro- 
duce more  food  for  animals  than  they  would  if 
not  cultivated,  and  would  also  produce  corn. 
Their  whole  production  would  therefore  be  con- 
siderably greater. 

Throwing  out  of  cultivation  any  important 
part  of  the  cultivated  land  of  the  country,  if 
effected,  necessarily  taking  so  much  from  the 
produce  of  the  country,  from  its  population, 
from  its  internal  consumption  of  manufactures, 
and  objects  of  trade  ;  what  would  indemnify  the 
country  for  the  loss  it  would  sustain  ?  How 
great  would  that  loss  be,  even  in  the  reduction 
of  the  public  revenue  ?  Must  not  that  propor- 
tion of  the  revenue  now  borne  by  the  cultivators 
of  such  land,  wholly  fail,  unless  it  could  be 
thrown  on  the  manufacturers  and  traders  ?  It 
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could  not  be  borne  by  the  cultivators  of  the  n  si 
of  the  lands  of  the  country  ;  for  at  the  sa un- 
tune that  it  is  proposed  to  annihilate  the  profits 
of  the  cultivators  of  the  poor  lands  employed  in 
tillage,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  country,  it  is 
also  proposed  to  reduce  the  profits  of  all  culti- 
vators of  land,  by  the  importation  of  foreign 
produce  of  every  description. 

If  "the  agriculture  of  the  country  is  (as  was 
asserted  by  Lord  Liverpool  in  1820)  the  broad 
basis  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  of  the 
national  wealth  and  strength  was  founded/' 
what  might  be  the  effect  of  reducing  the  breadth 
of  that  basis,  by  reducing  the  breadth  of  the  land 
in  cultivation  ?  What  would  be  the  effect  on 
its  trade,  what  on  its  manufactures,  what  on  its 
revenue,  what  on  its  power,  what  on  the  gene- 
ral happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  country  ? 

The  4th  and  5th  Resolutions  state  the  po- 
licy on  which  the  Corn  Laws  have  been,  from 
time  to  time,  professedly  founded  ;  namely,  the 
general  improvement  of  the  country,  by  render- 
ing that  improvement  profitable  to  those  who 
might  engage  in  it.  The  legislators  were  well 
aware  that  man  will  not  labour  for  that  which  is 
not  profitable  to  him ;  and  believing,  with  Lord 
Liverpool  in  1820,  that  "  agriculture  was  the 
broad  basis  on  which  the  whole  superstructure 
of  the  national  wealth  and  strength  was  found 
ed,"  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  add  to  UK- 
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breadth  of  that  basis,  by  extending  cultivation 
to  the  lands  then  not  cultivated,  and  increasing 
the  production  of  the  lands  then  cultivated,  by 
improved  cultivation  ;  conceiving  that  every  ex- 
tension of  cultivation  would  lead  to  further  ex- 
tension, and  would  produce  increased  employ- 
ment, not  only  for  labourers  in  agriculture,  but 
also  for  manufacturers  and  traders,  and  for  those 
employed  in  every  art  in  which  the  industry  of 
man  could  be  employed :  that  the  air  of  the 
country  would  be  thus  rendered  more  wholesome ; 
that  improved  communication  by  roads,  and  other 
means  of  conveyance,  would  follow ;  that  in- 
creased population,  affording  to  all  greater  faci- 
lity of  mutual  assistance,  would  increase  per- 
sonal safety ;  and  that  all  the  advantages  of 
improved  society,  and  general  civilization,  would 
be  the  result :  advantages  which  never  have  ex- 
isted, nor  ever  can  exist  in  an  uncultivated 
country.  The  legislators  having  thus,  by  the 
express  language  of  its  statutes,  offered  to  the 
proprietors  of  land  a  reward  for  the  ex  pence 
and  labour  which  might  be  employed  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  land,  for  the  purposes  of 
cultivation,  and  having  by  that  encouragement 
induced  great  employment  of  both  expence  and 
labour,  by  owners  of  land,  and  their  tenants, 
and  thus  brought  vast  tracts,  before  wild  and 
unproductive,  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  greatly  improved  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
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before  cultivated,,  the  faith  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  faith  of  the  country,  are  pledged;  and 
withdrawing  the  benefit  of  that  pledge  would  be 
a  gross  breach  of  faith. 

The  6th  Resolution,  following  the  concluding1 
words  of  the  5th,,  acknowledges  the  foresight  of 
the  legislature  in  adverting  to  the  calamity  which 
might  be  produced  by  those  visitations  of  provi- 
dence to  which  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  pecu- 
liarly subject,  inclement  seasons ;  baffling  all 
the  efforts  of  human  industry,  reducing,  perhaps 
to  nothing,  the  fruits  of  that  industry,  and  of  all 
the  expence  bestowed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  sometimes  bringing  utter  ruin  on  the 
unfortunate  cultivator.  The  possibility  that  the 
produce  of  the  country  might  by  the  eifect  of 
untoward  seasons  so  fail,  as  to  threaten,  by 
scarcity,  the  danger  of  famine,  induced  the  le- 
gislature so  far  to  relax  the  general  system  cal- 
culated to  encourage  increased  cultivation,  as  to 
suspend  (under  such  alarming  circumstances)  the 
protection  offered — but  to  suspend  it  only  for  a 
time,  and  until  the  land  of  the  country  should  be 
again  productive  of  the  ordinary  crops  of  corn. 
The  danger  of  famine,  that  danger  being  de- 
monstrated by  an  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price 
of  corn,  was  considered  by  that  legislature  as 
the  only  warrant  for  departure  from  the  general 
system.  That  legislature  was  aware  that  when 
inclement  seasons  should  unfortunately  reduce 
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the  crops  of  corn  in  the  country  below  the  usual 
produce,  the  corn-grower  must  lose  the  reward 
for  his  labours  if  he  could  not  obtain  a  price  for 
the  actual  produce,  bearing  some  proportion  to 
the  deficiency  of  his  crop  ;  and  therefore  allowed 
of  that  increase  of  price,  until  it  should  rise  so 
high  as  to  raise  just  apprehensions  of  famine ; 
but  till  the  rise  should  be  such  as  to  manifest 
that  the  harvest  had  been  so  unproductive  as  to 
threaten  general  want,  they  did  not  think  it  a 
wise  or  a  just  policy  to  deprive  the  cultivator  of 
such  an  advance  of  price  as  would  enable  him  to 
persevere  in  labour  and  expence,  in  the  hope  of 
a  succeeding  more  favourable  season ;  aware  too 
that  by  depriving  him  of  advance  of  price  to  re- 
compense him  for  deficiency  of  quantity,  they 
might  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  cultivation  in 
that  succeeding  season,  and  thus,  even  in  a  fa- 
vourable season,  reduce  the  produce  of  the 
country  below  the  usual  average,  and  render 
certain  the  danger  which  they  wished  to  avoid. 

The  7th  Resolution  is  more  directly  applicable 
to  existing  circumstances,  and  to  circumstances  of 
recent  occurrence.  The  present  prices  of  corn  in- 
dicate no  scarcity  of  produce ;  compared  with  for- 
mer prices  they  are  rather  below  than  above  the 
average,  considering  the  present  value  of  money, 
the  rise  of  prices  of  other  articles  of  consumption, 
and  the  increase  of  burdens  on  the  people,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Their  ad- 
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vance  beyond  the  ordinary  prices  of  earlier  limes, 
does  not  therefore  indicate  scarcity.  They  are  the 
necessary  result  of  causes  which  have  operated 
in  the  same  manner  upon  various  oilier  articles, 
and  of  causes  likely  to  be  permanent. 

This  Resolution  also  applies,  and  the  8th,  9th, 
10th,  llth,  and  12th  Resolutions  more  directly 
apply,  to  an  attempt  of  an  alarming  nature  ;  an 
attempt  to  fix  certain  limits  on  the  prices  of  all  the 
different  sorts  of  grain  produced  in  the  country. 
In  other  words,  to  create  what  has  been  called  a 
maximum  price  of  every  sort  of  grain.    The  at- 
tempt to  fix  a  maximum  on  any  article  of  pro- 
duction, has  generally  been  found  highly  injurious 
to  the  production  of  that  article  in  every  country 
where  the  attempt  has  been  made;    and  it  is 
likely  to  be  more  injurious  when  applied  to  corn 
than  to  any  other  article  of  production,  as  the 
production  of  corn  depends  so  much  on  seasons, 
and  so  much  on  the  capital  employed  in  cultiva- 
tion, that  capital  necessarily  depending  on  the 
amount  of  profit  derived  from  cultivation.     The 
same  land,  cultivated  at  the  same  expence,  may, 
in  a  favourable  season,  produce  twice  as  much 
as  it  will  produce  in  an  unfavourable  season : 
and  if  the  produce  of  both  seasons  is  to  be  sold 
at  the  same  price,  the  gain  must  be  enormous  on 
the  produce  of  the  first,  or  the  loss  will  be  enor- 
mous on  the  second.     Seasons  are,   generally, 
nearly  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
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often  in  all  parts  of  the  world  from  which  corn  is 
likely  to  be  imported.  When  therefore  a  fa- 
vourable season  occurs,  the  produce  generally 
so  much  exceeds  the  demand,  that  the  price  is 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  produced,  and  is 
therefore  generally  low,  and  much  below  the 
price  which  is  now  attempted  to  be  fixed  as  a 
maximum.  The  price  received  in  a  plentiful 
season  may  be  so  low  as  to  be  a  bare  remunera- 
tion to  the  cultivator.  When  an  unfavourable 
season  occurs,  and  the  quantity  produced  is  only 
half  the  quantity  produced  in  the  former  favour- 
able year,  the  price  must  greatly  exceed  the  price 
of  the  former  year  to  afford  a  just  remuneration 
to  the  cultivator,  as  all  his  expences  will  be  the 
same  as,  or  rather  much  greater  than,  in  the 
former  year.  For  even  the  expences  of  the  col- 
lection and  preservation  of  the  crop  in  a  very  in- 
clement season,  are  necessarily  much  greater  than 
in  a  good  season.  The  prices  fixed  by  the  old 
law,  when  importation  was  allowed,  so  far  ex- 
ceeded the  ordinary  average,  as  to  indicate  the 
probability  of  famine ;  the  probability  that  all  the 
corn  in  the  country  would,  with  all  possible 
economy  in  its  consumption,  be  insufficient  to 
feed  its  inhabitants.  Those  prices  were  fixed  in 
contemplation  of  an  extreme  case,  in  which  the 
preservation  of  life  superseded  all  other  con- 
siderations. On  the  contrary,  the  prices  referred 
to  in  the  7th  and  8th  Resolutions  are  not  such  as 
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to  indicate  a  deficiency  of  produce  in  the  country, 
warranting  any  apprehension  of  scarcity.  They 
are  therefore  assumed  arbitrarily  as  the  highest 
prices  at  which  the  legislature  will  permit  the 
cultivators  of  this  country  to  sell  their  different 
kinds  of  grain,  if,  by  importation  from  foreign 
countries,  higher  prices  can  be  prevented ;  and 
it  is  therefore  an  attempt  to  fix  a  maximum,  not 
in  times  of  scarcity,  but  at  all  times.  To  aid 
this  plan  of  fixing  a  price  which  shall  never  be 
exceeded,  the  warehousing  system  is  to  receive 
the  greatest  encouragement ;  and  thus  the  culti- 
vators of  this  country  may  be  kept  in  constant 
uncertainty  as  to  the  reward  which  they  may  ex- 
pect for  their  labour  and  expences.  If  they  have 
the  advantage  of  a  very  plentiful  season,  giving 
them  a  large  produce,  the  quantity  of  produce  in 
the  country  will  necessarily  reduce  the  price  far 
below  what  ought  to  be  the  average  price  of  the 
produce  of  ordinary  seasons.  The  farmer  must 
sell  his  corn  to  obtain  the  means  of  cultivating 
his  land  for  the  ensuing  season.  The  fine  season 
which  has  occasioned  plentiful  produce  in  this 
country,  will  probably  extend  generally  to  other 
countries ;  and  the  prices  there  will  fall  to  the 
lowest  point.  The  speculator  may  there  pur- 
chase at  that  price;  and  bringing  the  corn  so 
purchased  to  this  country,  will  place  it  in  ware- 
house, without  payment  of  any  duty.  If  an 
unfavourable  season  should  follow  in  this  country, 


mid  the  produce  should  not  be  more  than  half  the 
produce  of  the  plentiful  year,  and  the  prices 
should  rise  to  the  point  which  it  is  proposed 
should  be  fixed  as  the  maximum,  the  imported 
corn  may  be  brought  into  market,  paying  the 
duty  according  to  that  price,  and  sold  to  great 
advantage  to  the  speculators,  at  a  rate  at  which 
the  home  cultivator  cannot  sell  his  corn  without 
great  loss.  He  must  sell  to  enable  him  to  cul- 
tivate his  land  for  the  ensuing  season ;  and  he 
will  thus  be  always  compelled  to  sell  the  corn  of 
every  season,  at  prices,  barely  remunerating 
in  a  plentiful  season  and  with  certain  loss 
in  a  bad  season.  It  seems  manifest  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  country  must  greatly  suffer, 
if  this  policy  should  be  adopted.  Indeed, 
that  it  cannot  be  continued  long,  or  that  it  can- 
not be  continued  without  a  revulsion  which  may 
be  productive  of  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
The  profit  of  a  good  season  barely  remunerating 
the  farmer,  one  bad  season  will  ruin  every  far- 
mer not  possessing  a  capital  enabling  him  to 
bear  the  great  loss  which,  in  such  a  season,  he 
will  suffer;  and  the  repetition  of  failures  will 
have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  employment  of 
capital  in  agriculture  so  precarious,  that  few  will 
venture  to  engage  in  so  hazardous  a  trade,  and  all 
credit  will  be  withdrawn  from  it.  The  stocks  of 
ruined  farmers  will  be  taken  in  execution,  sold 
to  the  best  bidder,  and  thus  withdrawn  from  the 
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land  on  which  it  had  been  produced  ;  a  proceed- 
ing which  experience  has  shown  to  be  at  all  times 
injurious  to  the  cultivation  of  that  land  :  and  ex- 
perience has  also  shown,  and  it  has  lately  been 
severely  felt  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  that 
when  many  farmers  are  thus  ruined,  it  is  difficult, 
and  perhaps  impossible,  to  find  others  willing  to 
take,  and  capable  of  taking  the  deserted  lands. 
The  farms  are  then  thrown  upon  the  landlord, 
who  may  not  have  the  capital  required  properly 
to  stock  and  crop  the  land ;  or  if  he  has  capital, 
may  not  have  the  means  of  putting  the  land 
under  proper  management.* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  measure 
more  directly  tending  to  destroy  the  cultivation 
of  the  country,  to  reduce  its  produce  far  below 
the  wants  of  the  people,  and  render  it  always  tri- 
butary to  other  countries  for  its  means  of  subsis- 
tence, than  this  attempt  to  fix  a  maximum  on  the 
price  of  every  sort  of  grain.  The  measure,  if 
adopted,  must  also  lead  to  extravagant  specula- 

*  The  ruin  produced  in  Poland  by  events  in  that  country 
has  thrown  many  farms  upon  the  owners,  who  cannot  find 
tenants  with  any  capital  by  which  those  farms  may  be  culti- 
vated. One  great  proprietor  in  that  country  has  had  ab.ove 
50,000  English  acres  of  superior  land  thus  thrown  upon  his 
hands.  He  has  been  compelled,  with  insufficient  means,  to 
cultivate  the  lands  by  bailiiFs ;  and  the  consequence  has  been 
great  loss  instead  of  profit.  Similar  cases,  though  not  of  the 
same  magnitude,  have  recently  happened  in  this  country,  and 
must  continually  occur  if  the  system  of  Corn  Laws  now  pro- 
posed  should  be  adopted. 
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tions  of  dealers  in  corn  in  this  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and  a  bill  to  carry  the  measure  into  execu- 
tion may  be  justly  deemed  a  bill  to  encourage 
speculation  in  corn,  both  home-grown  and  fo- 
reign ;  offering  strong  inducement  to  frauds  in 
raising  or  depressing  the  averages  of  prices,, 
which  the  speculators  may  raise  or  depress  as  may 
be  most  for  their  advantage  ;  and  the  dealings  of 
the  speculators,  and  not  the  vicissitude  of  seasons, 
will  then  really  regulate  the  corn-markets  of  this 
country.  Already  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try have  placed  the  markets  greatly  in  the  power 
of  the  corn-dealers.  Already  a  part  of  the  price 
paid  by  the  consumers  of  corn  is  paid,  not  to  the 
farmer,  but  to  the  corn-dealer  :  and  every 
witness  examined  in  the  committee  which  was 
lately  appointed  to  make  inquiries  respecting  fo- 
reign corn,  and  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
home  market,  calculated,  that  when  the  average 
price  of  wheat  in  the  market  was  sixty  shillings, 
the  price  actually  received  by  the  farmer  did  not 
exceed  fifty-five  shillings. 

The  experience  of  other  countries  has  shown 
the  effect  of  dependence  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn,  in  discouraging  home  cultivation ; 
and  this  has  been  fully  proved  by  papers  laid 
before  the  House.  As  seasons  vary,  prices 
must  vary,  to  render  cultivation  profitable.  The 
object  proposed  is,  to  control  the  effect  of  sea- 
sons, and  to  render  the  prices  of  all  sorts  of 


grain  independent  of  their  effect.  If  that  objcrt 
can  be  obtained,  it  must  be  obtained  at  flic  <  x 
pense  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  It  must 
therefore  discourage  cultivation,  which  the  vicis- 
situde of  seasons  always  renders  hazardous. 
The  measure  proposed  will  greatly  increase  the 
hazard  of  cultivation ;  a  business  not  generally 
profitable  will  not  be  long  pursued,  and  the 
effect  must  be,  by  injuring  the  home  cultivation, 
to  render  the  country  always  dependent  on 
other  countries  for  its  daily  bread.  It  must  also 
reduce  the  numbers  of  the  most  healthy,  the  most 
vigorous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  orderly, 
portion  of  the  population ;  of  that  portion  which 
now  principally  recruits  the  armies  and  navies 
of  the  country,  and  supplies  the  waste  of  life  in 
unhealthy  or  hazardous  employments,  and  the 
waste  of  life  produced  by  the  intemperance  of 
those  who  indulge  in  luxuries  from  the  tempta- 
tion of  higher  wages. 

The  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  and  18th  Re- 
solutions, suggest  other  objections  to  the  measure 
in  contemplation,  which  appear  to  me  to  deserve 
serious  attention ;  but  I  feel  myself  so  much  ex- 
hausted, and  I  fear  that  your  Lordships'  pa- 
tience may  have  been  also  so  much  exhausted, 
that  I  shall  not  at  present  trouble  you  with  ob- 
servations upon  them;  reserving  any  which  I 
might  think  adviseable  to  make,  for  proceedings 
in  that  Committee  to  which  I  wish  the  consider- 
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utioii  of  the  whole  should  be  referred,  if  your 
Lordships  should  think  fit  to  adopt  that  mode  of 
proceeding. 

On  the  19th  Resolution,,  I  will  only  observe, 
that  applying  to  the  importation  of  foreign  wool, 
and  other  articles  the  produce  of  animals,,  it 
practically  illustrates  much  which  I  have  ad- 
vanced with  respect  to  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign corn  at  the  duties  proposed :  namely,  that 
duties,  not  restricting  importation  when  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  is  equal  to  its  consumption, 
must  have  the  effect  of  driving  out  of  the  market 
the  actual  production  of  the  country,  and  thus, 
gradually,  reducing  the  production  of  the  coun- 
try. To  this  the  warehousing  system  will  great- 
ly contribute.  Even  the  failure  of  profit  from  spe- 
culations in  foreign  corn,  if  that  should  happen, 
will  be  injurious  to  the  cultivation  of  the  coun- 
try ;  by  rendering  its  profit  more  precarious  than 
it  would  be,  if  operated  upon  only  by  variety  of 
seasons.  * 


*  Speculators  may  accumulate  in  warehouses  a  quantity  of  fo- 
reign corn,  in  expectation  of  profiting  by  failure  of  the  har- 
vests in  this  country;  and  if  a  plentiful  season  should  deceive 
their  expectation,  and  they  should  be  compelled  to  sell  their 
warehoused  corn  at  a  great  loss ;  the  price  may  fall  so  low, 
from  superabundance,  that  the  speculators  and  the  corn- 
growers  may  be  involved  in  one  general  ruin.  This  may  damp 
the  spirit  of  speculation,  and  of  importation /or  a  time;  but  the 
injury  to  the  cultivation  of  the  country  will  be  permanent,  by 
destroying  a  large  portion  of  the  capital  employed  in  cultiva- 
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To  the  immediate  subject  of  the  19th  Resolu- 
tion, which  is  also  referred  to  in  the  20th,  I  have 
ventured  repeatedly  to  call  your  Lordships'  at- 
tention on  former  occasions  ;  as  it  shows  how 
much  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  as  a  profit- 
able trade,  depends  on  all  its  parts ;  and  how 
much  the  importation  of  other  foreign  produce, 
affecting  the  general  profits  of  the  cultivator, 
must  affect  the  price  at  which  he  can  raise  corn 
with  reasonable  profit. 

The  21st  Resolution  applies  to  a  subject  in 
which  I  feel  great  personal  interest;  and  urging 
it  to  your  attention  I  consider  as  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude to  the  country  to  which  it  particularly  re- 
lates— Ireland,  unfortunate  Ireland  !  The  corn- 
market  of  Great  Britain  is  open  to  Ireland  without 
any  charge  of  duty.  That  this  is  important  to 
Ireland  in  its  present  state,  who  can  doubt?  The 
remittances  which  that  country  is  compelled  to 
make  to  absent  proprietors,  are  principally  made 
by  its  produce  finding  a  market  here.  And  can 
any  one,  who  knows  any  thing  of  Ireland,  doubt, 
that  if  that  country  was  cultivated  as  it  might  be, 
it  would  be  able  to  supply  any  deficiency  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  production  of  corn,  without  resort 
to  foreign  countries  ?  at  least,  until,  by  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement,  Ireland  shall  demand  for  its 

tion,  disabling  the  cultivators  from  pursuing  their  employ- 
ment, and  reducing  the  agriculture  of  this  country  to  the  mise- 
rable condition  of  the  agriculture  of  Poland. 
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own  consumption  all  that  it  could  produce?  Why 
is  Ireland  a  country  exporting  corn?  Because 
it  is  poor.  Why  does  not  England  now  export 
corn,  which  it  formerly  did  ?  Because  England 
has  become  rich  ;  and  now,  by  its  increased 
population,,  (the  result  of  its  high  cultiva- 
tion— for  its  manufacturing  and  trading  popu- 
lation as  well  as  the  rest  of  its  population,  are 
the  result  of  that  cultivation — and  by  its  increas- 
ed consumption  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
the  result  of  increased  riches,)  consumes  all  that 
it  produces.  But  does  even  Great  Britain  con- 
sume all  that  it  migh t  produce  ?  No.  Look  at  the 
vast  tracts  of  uncultivated  lands  which  still  re- 
main in  various  parts  of  England,  and  still  more 
in  Wales  and  in  Scotland,  and  you  will  find  that 
Great  Britain  may  yet  be  made  to  yield,  from 
lands  yet  uncultivated,  far  greater  quantities  of 
grain  than  it  now  does.  Even  in  England,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  long  cultivated,  the 
improved  system  of  husbandry  has  not  yet  made 
its  full  progress ;  much  land  is  still  imperfectly 
cultivated,  much  land  is  still  injured  for  want 
of  proper  drainage,  proper  inclosure,  proper 
shelter.  In  fine,  England  is  not  yet,  in  many 
parts,  cultivated  as  it  might  be  and  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

The  defects  in  the  cultivation  of  Wales  are  still 
more  striking ;  and  Scotland,  with  all  the  rapid 
improvements  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  is  yet 
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capable  of  doing  much,  very  much  more.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  island,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining its  powers  of  production,  would  demon- 
strate, that  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  itself  for 
procuring  food  for  itself  are  immense,  if  improvi- 
dent importation  of  foreign  corn  should  not  be 
allowed  to  check  improvement.  Much  as  its  cul- 
tivation has  been  improved  within  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  it  is  yet 
more  than  half  cultivated  as  it  might  be  cul- 
tivated. 

The  economists  affect  to  cast  a  ridicule  on 
improvers  of  land,  and  represent  the  expense  as 
often  exceeding  the  value  of  the  return.  Yet 
the  same  economists  will  applaud  expenditure 
in  purchasing  articles  of  mere  luxury,  which 
perish  in  the  use.  Such  luxury,  they  say,  en- 
courages industry.  And  does  not  the  man, 
who  drains  a  bog,  renders  a  sandy  desert  a  fruit- 
ful soil,  or  in  any  other  manner  makes  land  which 
produced  little  or  nothing,  highly  productive, 
though  his  expense  may  have  exceeded  the  re- 
turn made  to  him,  also  encourage  industry?  And 
does  he  not  give  permanent  encouragement  to 
industry,  and  more  beneficially  to  the  country, 
than  the  purchaser  of  a  splendid  bauble,  which 
is  consumed  in  the  use.* 

*  The  silk  weavers  have  put  out  a  pamphlet,  to  show  the 
great  importance  of  the  silk  manufacture  :  asserting,  that  a 
population  of  ten  millions  of  people  in  England  wear  twice  as 
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The  22d  Resolution  again  notices  an  import- 
ant subject  already  frequently  alluded  to— the 
effect  which  the  importation  of  Foreign  Corn  may 
have  on  the  capital  now  employed  in  cultivation. 
The  importation  of  foreign  articles,  noticed  in 
prior  Resolutions,  has  already  had  an  injurious 
effect  on  that  capital,  and  particularly  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  wool.  One  farmer  in  Scotland, 
with  a  flock  often  thousand  Cheviot  sheep,  com- 
plains, that  in  consequence  of  the  reduced  price 
of  wool  by  foreign  importation,  and  the  conse- 
quently reduced  value  of  sheep,  his  single  loss  in 
produce  and  stock  amounts  to  many  thousand 
pounds.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  loss  must  be 
immense,  knowing  the  immense  loss  which  the 
farmers  in  parts  of  Northumberland,  and  ad- 
joining parts  of  Scotland,  whose  sole  business  is 
the  breeding  of  sheep,  and  whose  principal  profit 
arises  from  wool,  have  sustained. 

The  effect  of  foreign  importation  of  agricultural 
produce  of  any  description  is  to  transfer  so  much 
/ 

much  silk  as  thirty  millions  wear  in  France ;  and  that  even  in 
a  country  church  scarcely  a  woman  is  to  be  seen  without  a 
silk  bonnet.  What  does  this  prove,  but  that  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country  has  produced  extravagance  in  an  article 
of  mere  luxury?  But  let  the  silk  weavers  coolly  consider  whe- 
ther, if  they  reduce  to  poverty  the  agriculturists.,  the  silk  bonnets 
must  not  vanish  from  the  country  churches.  Indeed,  the  pre- 
sent wearers  of  such  bonnets  must  vanish  from  those  churches, 
if  compelled,  as  urged  by  the  economists,  to  emigrate ;  and 
even  now,  some  of  those  bonnets  have  been  purchased  with 
money  furnished  by  poor-rates. 
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of  the  capital  of  the  British  fanner  to  the  foreign 
farmer.  Look  at  Mr.  Jacobs'  Report,  and  say, 
whether  his  opinion  is  not  that  every  importation 
of  Polish  corn  will  be  a  transfer  of  so  much  ca- 
pital from  the  British  farmer  to  Poland;  and 
whether  he  does  not  conceive  that  such  transfer 
will  operate  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  Poland 
by  means  of  such  capital?  And  does  he  flatter 
you  with  the  hope  that  the  profit  derived  from 
that  capital  will  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of 
British  manufactures  ?  No ;  he  tells  you  that 
the  Polish  peasant,  when  the  improvement  of  his 
land  shall  enable  him  to  employ  any  part  of  his 
gains  for  other  purposes,  will  employ  it  in  the 
purchase  of  German,  not  of  British,  manufac- 
tures. 

The  23d  Resolution  applies  to  a  subject  of  pa- 
ramount importance — to  the  constitution  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  that  con- 
stitution to  which  we  owe  all  the  wealth,  and  all 
the  strength  which  we  possess,  because  to  that 
we  owe  the  security  of  all.  The  Resolution  as- 
serts that  the  constitution  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  all  its  parts,  and  the 
symmetry  and  security  of  the  whole,  are  founded 
and  depend  upon  landed  property.  Will  any  of 
your  Lordships  deny  the  truth  of  this  propo- 
sition ?  It  further  asserts,  that  the  several  parts 
of  this  constitution  cannot  exist  in  their  present 
form  if  the  value  of  such  property  shall  be  mate- 
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rially  diminished,  and  its  due  weight  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country  shall  be  thereby  de- 
stroyed. Is  any  noble  Lord  disposed  to  deny 
this  ?  It  further  asserts,  that  any  material  injury 
to  that  property,  by  destroying  the  just  balance 
of  that  constitution,  must  lead  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  existing  form  of  government,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  some  new  form  of  government,  unless 
internal  convulsion  shall  operate,  as  it  has  for- 
merly done,  to  bring  back  the  old  form  of  which 
the  people  had  experienced  the  benefits,  and  to 
which  therefore  they  willingly  returned. 

What  is  the  popular  cry  which  the  proposal 
of  the  measure  contemplated  has  excited  ?  "  The 
reduction  of  rents -^  not  the  reduction  of  the 
rents  of  houses,  of  manufactories,  of  warehouses, 
of  machinery,  or  any  thing  relating  to  other 
trade  or  manufacture;  (though  for  such  purposes 
land  has  been  let  by  the  inch  instead  of  the 
acre;)  not  the  reduction  of  the  profits  of  trade 
or  manufacture,  though  such  profits  have  enabled 
some  manufacturers,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
to  accumulate  millions  of  money,  and  to  live  in  a 
splendour  and  luxury  far  surpassing  that  of  the 
greatest  landholders  in  the  kingdom ;  but  the  re- 
duction of  rents  of  cultivated  land,  and  particu- 
larly of  land  cultivated  for  the  production  of 
corn.  The  economists  hold  all  rent,  for  culti- 
vated land,  an  abomination  ;  a  thing  which  can- 
not exist  until  all  the  rich  lands  of  a  country  have 
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been  cultivated,  and  poorer  lands  are  brought 
into  cultivation,  to  supply  the  demands  of  in- 
creasing population.  The  cry  has  gone  forth : 
"  The  landed  interest  must  be  put  down." 
Such  is  the  mercantile  cry,  such  is  the  cry  of  the 
speculators  of  every  description,  and  such  is  the 
cry  of  the  economists.  Those  economists  boldly 
assert,  that  the  profit  of  trading  and  manufac- 
turing stock  cannot  be  too  high,  or  the  profit  on 
agricultural  stock  too  low  ;  that  the  country  be- 
nefits by  the  former,  and  suffers  by  the  latter ; 
that,  for  the  same  reason,  manufacturing  wages 
cannot  be  too  high,  or  agricultural  wages  too 
low.  To  what  does  all  this  cry  against  agricul- 
turists tend,  but  to  set  one  part  of  the  population 
of  the  country  against  that  part  from  which  all 
have  sprung;  to  reduce  the  latter  to  poverty;  to 
throw  all  riches,  and  all  power,  (for  riches  create 
power,)  into  the  hands  of  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, money-dealers,  and  stock-jobbers;  to 
over  turn  the  just  balance  of  the  constitution,  and 
to  build  up  a  commercial,  money-jobbing,  repub- 
lic, on  its  ruins  ? 

The  24th  Resolution  calls  to  your  recollection 
the  experience  of  former  times,  and  the  result. 
That  the  laws  sought  to  be  repealed  have  pro- 
duced the  extraordinary  cultivation  of  the  coun- 
try, that  cultivation  which  is  the  admiration  of 
other  countries ;  and  that,  considering  the  heavy 
burdens  which  the  country  now  bears,  and  its  ex- 
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tensive  and  rapid  circulation  of  money,  (or  of  sym- 
bols of  money ,  which  has  the  same  effect  as  the 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  money,  money  being- 
represented  by  its  symbols,)  and  the  increase  of 
the  value  of  money  in  all  other  transactions,  the 
prices  of  grain  are  much  lower  now  than  they  were 
when  the  system  upon  which  those  laws  have 
been  founded  was  adopted  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second  :  the  reduction  in  real 
prices  (though  there  has  been  an  increase  in  no- 
minal price)  having  been  produced  by  the  in- 
creased cultivation,  and  the  improved  course  of 
cultivation  which  the  statutes  of  Charles  en- 
couraged, and  by  encouragement  produced. 

The  25th  Resolution  adverts  to  that  system  of 
free  trade  which  has  of  late  been  so  strongly 
recommended  by  the  economists,  and  which  they 
pretend  would  produce  universal  good  will, 
universal  peace,  and  render  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world  one  nation — 

"La  Grande  Republique  du  Genre  Humain." 

The  wild  conceit  of  those  who  involved  France 
in  confusion,  and  kept  it  long  in  misery. 

The  very  taxes  with  which  this  country  is 
burdened,  operate  as  bounties  on  the  importa- 
tion of  the  produce  of  other  countries  not  so  bur- 
dened. Can  free  trade  be  established  whilst 
those  taxes  remain  ;  and  can  those  taxes  be  re- 
pealed? Can  the  national  debt  be  swept  away, 
and  all  the  expenses  of  the  government,  army, 
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navy,  colonies,  be  defrayed  without  taxes  ?  li 
not,  how  is  the  amount  of  those  taxes  to  be 
raised?  The  economists  would  charge  them  on 
the  cultivated  land  of  the  country,  already  so 
heavily  loaded  with  burdens,  which  are  the  great 
cause  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  of 
which  the  same  economists  complain.  Whilst 
those  charges  shall  remain,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  produce  of  cultivated  land  in  this  country 
cannot  contend  on  equal  terms  with  the  produce 
of  foreign  countries  not  so  burdened.  Of  all 
manufactured  articles,  corn  is  that  which  is  most 
heavily  taxed,  and  of  which  the  produce  is  most 
uncertain.  It  is  determined  often  by  the  season, 
and  must  proceed  in  a  regular  course,  whatever 
seasons  may  occur.  If  the  manufacturer  of  other 
articles  finds  the  market  glutted  with  produce, 
he  may  stop  his  machinery,  discharge  his  work- 
men, and  throw  the  burden  of  their  maintenance 
on  the  poor-rates  of  the  parishes  to  which  those 
workmen  may  belong,  and  of  which  he  may  be 
charged  only  with  a  small  part,  or  with  no 
part. 

But  the  machinery  of  agriculture  must  go  on, 
in  a  regular  course  of  husbandry,  whatever  may 
be  the  result ;  or  the  cultivation  must  be  wholly 
abandoned,  and  the  land  again  become  a  rude 
wild.  And  yet,  though  the  cultivation  should 
be  thus  abandoned,  the  maintenance  of  the  un- 
employed labourers  must  still  fall,  in  the  shape  of 
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poor-rates,  upon  whatever  the  land  may  sponta- 
neously produce,  as  long  as  any  thing  shall  re- 
main on  which  that  tax  may  be  levied. 

As  free  trade  must  necessarily  require  the 
abolition  of  all  duties  of  export  and  import,  the 
burden  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the 
revenue,  must  be  thrown  on  the  land ;  and  to  throw 
such  a  burden  on  the  land,  in  consequence  of 
failure  of  the  revenue  by  repeal  of  taxes  on  ob- 
jects of  other  manufacture  and  trade,  is,  however 
unjust,  palpably  one  of  the  objects  of  the  mea- 
sures now  in  contemplation.  The  Bill  before 
you  is  a  Bill  "to  grant  to  His  Majesty  duties  of 
customs  on  corn."  It  is  avowedly  a  money  Bill, 
a  grant  of  revenue  to  the  Crown  for  the  public 
service. 

I  am  conscious,  my  lords,  that  in  what  I  have 
offered  to  your  lordships,  I  have  trespassed  on 
your  patience.  I  have  been  compelled  to  fre- 
quent repetition  of  similar  matter  and  similar 
arguments,  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  to 
which  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  calling 
your  attention ;  the  same  matter,  and  the  same 
grounds  of  argument  applying  to  a  just  view  of 
different  parts  of  the  whole  subject  under  your 
consideration  ;  all,  however,  leading  to  this  im- 
portant conclusion,  which  I  stated  in  the  outset, 
and  which  is  proved  by  adverting  to  every  part, 
and  combining  the  whole—"  That  the  wealth  and 
strength  of  this  country  originated  in  the  culti- 
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vation  of  its  soil,  must  always  depend  upon  it, 
and  must  fall  with  it ;"—  and,  therefore,  that  what- 
ever may  tend  to  inj  ure  that  cultivation,  or  obstruct 
its  progress,  must  tend  to  the  downfall  of  that 
empire  which  has  been  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  the  world. 
i 

His  lordship  concluded  with  moving,  "That 
the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  Resolutions."' 
upon  which  a  motion  was  made  "  to  adjourn," 
and  the  House  adjourned  accordingly. 

Previous  to  the  motion  of  adjournment,  one 
of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  made  an  observation 
upon  the  second  Resolution,  which  has  been 
already  noticed  and  attempted  to  be  answered  in 
a  note  on  page  69.  He  also  represented,  that 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  agriculture  was 
stationary,  but  other  things  were  not,  and  dis- 
tress prevailed  in  the  country  on  account  of  the 
high  price  of  corn.  He  certainly  forgot,  that 
during  the  eighteenth  century  agriculture  made 
its  greatest  progress,  instead  of  being  stationary  : 
that  it  was  the  very  period  in  which  those  im- 
provements were  made,  by  which  the  agricul- 
ture of  this  country  has  been  most  distinguished. 
The  population,  he  observed,  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  the  greatest  possible  distress  pre- 
vailed on  account  of  the  high  price  of  corn, 
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particularly  between  1763  and  1773.  He  for- 
got the  causes  of  the  distressed  state  of  the 
country  during  that  period.  He  forgot  the  con- 
test of  parties.,  the  weakness  of  the  government, 
and  the  continual  change  of  those  by  whom  the 
government  was  administered.  Every  thing  was 
in  confusion  during  that  disastrous  period.  To 
accomplish  the  misfortunes  of  the  country,  the 
ministers  had  thought  fit  to  attempt  to  fill  an  ex- 
hausted treasury  by  those  measures  which  pro- 
duced the  American  war.  Let  our  ministers 
take  warning  by  that  unfortunate  experiment. 
Let  them  not  attempt  to  fill  an  exhausted  trea- 
sury by  a  partial  land-tax. 

The  minister  having  thus  noticed  what  he 
called  the  abandonment  of  the  old  principle  in 
1773,  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  principle — the 
constant  importation  of  foreign  corn — observed, 
that  this  new  system  was  acted  upon  till  1815  ; 
and  that  it  was  to  the  principle  of  the  law  of 
1773,  that  the  supporters  of  the  bill  in  question 
were  endeavouring  to  return  :  that  is,  the  con- 
stant importation  of  foreign  corn.  He  avowed, 
therefore,  that  the  principle  of  the  old  law, 
which  had  produced  plenty  to  the  country  during 
a  century,  a  period  during  which  the  agriculture 
of  the  country  had  advanced  with  astonishing 
success,  (notwithstanding  the  minister's  assertion 
to  the  contrary,)  and  during  which  the  price  of  corn 
had  been  generally  much  lower,  and,  compara- 
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tively  with  the  value  of  money,  far  lower  than  attln 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  was  to  be  abandoned. 
That  that  system  which  had  been  advocated  by 
Lord  Liverpool,  only  seven  years  before,  was 
by  Lord  Liverpool,  even  by  him,  intended  to 
be  abandoned ;  that  the  broad  basis  on  which, 
in  1820,  he  thought  all  the  prosperity  of  the  em- 
pire rested,  was,  in  less  than  seven  years  after, 
to  be  destroyed.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that 
such  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Liverpool,  acting 
upon  the  influence  of  his  own  mind.  If  such 
was  his  opinion,  why  did  he  act  in  opposition  to  it 
in  1813,  and  1815?  But  then  it  is  admitted,  that 
the  old  system  was  restored.  Why  was  it  res- 
tored ?  Because  the  country  had  experienced  the 
mischief  of  departing  from  it.  Because  the  price 
of  corn  had  been  constantly  higher,  when  the  sys- 
tem was  departed  from,  than  whilst  it  prevailed  ; 
except  when  bad  seasons,  the  infliction  of  Pro- 
vidence, which  no  minister,  and  no  law  can  con- 
troul,  reduced  the  produce  of  the  country,  and 
when  extraordinary  circumstances  affected  the 
prices  of  that  produce  beyond  the  effect  of  sea- 
sons, and  when  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
country  in  other  respects,  augmented  its  popula- 
tion, and  increased  luxury  augmented  its  con- 
sumption. 

The  old  system  having  been  restored,  what 
has  been  the  consequence  of  that  restoration  ? 
Has  the  price  of  corn  risen?  Has  it  not  un: 
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questionably  fallen?  Has  it  not  fallen  in  one 
favourable  year,  with  a  very  plentiful  harvest, 
so  low,  that  no  man  will  pretend  that,  on  an 
average  of  years,  corn  can  be  produced  in  this 
country  at  so  low  a  money  price  ?  Did  it  not 
fall  so  low,  that  the  exchangeable  value  of  three 
bushels  of  wheat  would  not  purchase  many  arti- 
cles which  the  exchangeable  value  of  one  bushel 
would  have  purchased  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago? 

In  answer  to  the  assertion  in  the  13th  Resolu- 
tion, that  foreign  corn  imported  into  this  country 
would  probably  be  paid  for  in  money,  and  not 
by  a  corresponding  export  of  British  manufac- 
tures, or  other  commodities,  to  the  places  from 
which  such  corn  should  be  brought ;  (an  asser- 
tion made  by  every  well-informed  witness  exa- 
mined by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  House 
to  inquire  into  the  subject ;)  the  minister  stated, 
that  in  the  then  last  year,  (the  year  1826,)  two 
millions  of  quarters  of  foreign  corn  had  been 
imported,  the  cost  of  which  he  estimated  at 
above  one  million  of  pounds  sterling :  and  he 
added,  that  gold  had,  notwithstanding,  flowed 
into  this  country  in  that  year,  to  a  great  amount. 

The  minister  did  not  state  from  what  source 
he  conceived  that  this  influx  of  gold  had  arisen  ; 
and  had  he  (instead  of  listening  to  his  prompter) 
used  his  own  good  sense,  and  looked  at  the 
printed  accounts  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
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this  country  from  and  to  Russia  and  Prussia, 
then  on  the  table  of  the  House,,  he  would  have 
found  that  this  influx  of  gold  could  not  have 
arisen  from  any  dealings  with  the  countries  from 
which  the  two  millions  of  quarters  of  corn  had 
been  imported ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  gold 
must  have  been  exported  to  those  countries,  in 
payment  for  that  corn,  if  means  of  payment  in 
money  (according  to  the  words  of  the  resolution) 
had  not  arisen  from  other  sources.     By  those 
accounts,  he  would  have  learned  that  our  imports 
from  Russia  in  1826,  very  greatly  exceeded  our 
imports  from  that  country  in  any  former  year9 
and   amounted   to   nearly  three  millions,  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling;   whilst  our 
exports  to  that  country  scarcely  exceeded  two 
millions  ;  leaving  a  balance  of  above  one  million 
and  a  half  to  be  paid  by  this  coutitry  to  Russia. 
He  would  also  have  found  that  our  imports  in 
the  same  year  from  Prussia  had  greatly  exceed- 
ed our  imports  from  that  country  in  any  former 
year ;  whilst  our  exports  to  Prussia  in  that  year 
were   much  less  than  they  had   been   in  many 
former  years,  and  left  a  balance  of  nearly  half  a 
million  to  be  paid  to  Prussia ;  a  country  to  which 
our  exports  formerly  greatly  exceeded  our  im- 
ports from  it.      How  were  these  balances  to 
Russia  and  Prussia,  partly  arising  from  our  im- 
port of  corn,  and  amounting  together  to  nearly 
two  millions   and  a  half  sterling,  paid  ?     They 
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must  have  been  paid  (as  the  witnesses  examined 
by  the  Committee  had  stated  that  payments  for 
foreign  corn  would  be  made)  in  money :  not  by 
direct  remittance  of  bullion  to  Russia  or  Prussia ; 
but  by  what  was  equivalent  to  the  remittance  of 
bullion  ;  namely,  by  bills,  the  representatives  of 
money.  Those  bills  could  only  have  been  paid 
out  of  the  general  balance  due  to  this  country, 
from  foreign  countries,,  as  the  result  of  all  the 
trade  of  this  country  with  other  countries.  That 
general  balance  in  favour  of  this  country,  arising 
from  the  whole  of  its  tradey  enabled  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bills  drawn  for  the  payment  of  the 
great  balances  thus  due  to  Russia  and  Prussia 
on  the  particular  trade  with  those  countries  ; 
that  payment  having  been  necessarily  effected  by 
means  of  those  circuitous  remittances  by  bills, 
by  which  every  trading  country  is  commonly 
enabled  to  pay,  out  of  the  balances  due  to  it, 
arising  from  its  dealings  with  one  country,  the 
balances  due  from  it  upon  its  dealings  with 
another  country.  Thus,  though  bullion  did  not, 
in  the  year  1826,  flow  out  of  this  country,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  importation  of  foreign 
corn  in  that  year,  (because  great  balances  were 
due  to  this  country  from  other  countries,  much 
exceeding  in  the  whole  the  amount  of  the  balances 
due  from  this  country  to  Russia  and  Prussia;  so 
that,  after  deducting  from  the  balances  due  to 
this  country,  from  other  countries,  the  amount 
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of  the  bills  drawn  in  payment  of  the  balances  so 
due  to  Russia  and  Prussia,  a  great  surplus  re- 
mained payable  to  this  country  ;  and  therefore  a 
quantity  of  bullion  might  flow  into  this  country 
in  the  result  of  the  whole  of  its  dealings  with 
other  countries,  notwithstanding  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn,)  yet  it  is  clear  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  bullion  might  have  flowed  into  this 
country,  as  the  result  of  its  general  dealings,  if 
no  foreign  corn  had  been  imported. 

The  experience,  therefore,  of  the  year  1826 
justifies  the  assertion  in  the  13th  Resolution,  and 
proves  that  the  opinions  of  the  witnesses  were 
well  founded ;  and  that  it  is  most  probable  that 
foreign  corn  imported  into  this  country  will 
always  be  paid  for  in  money,  and  not  by  a  cor- 
responding export  of  British  manufactures,  or 
other  commodities,  to  the  places  from  which  such 
corn  shall  be  brought.  Indeed,  the  present  state 
of  the  countries  in  which  corn  imported  into  this 
country  is  likely  to  be  produced,  according  to 
Mr.  Jacobs'  report,  does  not  afford  a  prospect 
that  the  producers  of  that  corn  will  be  anxious 
to  obtain  British  manufactures  in  exchange  for 
their  corn,  unless  they  shall  be  raised  into  unex- 
pected affluence  by  the  mistaken  policy  of  our 
ministers,  seeking  to  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  those  countries,  by  the  destruction  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  country. 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  bullion,  however,   may 
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at  any  time  arise  from  collateral  circumstances, 
not  properly  connected  with  the  regular  com- 
mercial dealings  of  the  country.  It  may  arise 
from  speculations  in  the  public  funds  of  this 
country,  and  of  foreign  countries ;  a  cause  to 
which  another  noble  lord  attributed  the  passage 
to  France,  and  speedy  return,  of  the  casks  of 
bullion  mentioned  by  the  minister. 

The  existence  of  great  national  debts,  secured 
by  the  pledge  of  national  funds,  in  the  great 
countries  of  Europe  and  America,  has  created  a 
new  species  of  property,  independent  of,  but 
frequently  influencing,  the  commercial  dealings 
of  different  countries  in  the  interchange  of  com- 
modities which  are  the  proper  objects  of  trade. 
They  are  sources  from  which  capital  may  be 
easily  drawn  to  answer  the  purposes  of  extrava- 
gant speculations  in  mercantile  transactions ;  and 
they  are  often,  in  themselves,  the  objects  of  ex- 
travagant speculations,  deranging  the  ordinary 
course  of  mercantile  transactions ;  dealings  in 
those  national  funds  therefore  frequently  operate 
greatly  on  the  traffic  in  bullion,  as  well  as  in  other 
commodities. 

As  the  necessities  of  a  country  in  time  of  war 
may  compel  the  purchase  of  arms,  ammunition, 
or  provisions,  at  any  rate,  so  the  necessities  of 
a  country,  arising  from  any  cause,  may  compel 
the  purchase  of  bullion  at  any  rate.  Thus  the 
necessities  of  the  revolutionary  government  of 
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France  compelled  that  government  to  obtain 
bullion  from  every  other  country  of  Europe,  at 
any  rate ;  and  by  extraordinary  means,  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  employed  by  any  other 
government,  they  exhausted  this  country  of  bul- 
lion, at  a  time  when  it  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
peace,  when  its  trade  was  in  a  flourishing  state, 
and  great  balances  were  due  to  it  in  the  result  of 
all  its  commercial  dealings,  so  that  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  trade  bullion  would  probably  have 
flowed  into  this  country  instead  of  flowing  out  of  it. 

If  the  two  millions  of  quarters  of  foreign  corn, 
which  the  minister  stated  were  imported  in  the 
year  1826,  were  not  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  population  of  this  country ;  and  if 
that  population  might  have  subsisted  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  without  the  assistance  of 
such  imported  corn,  was  not  the  million  of  pounds 
sterling,  which  the  minister  stated  to  have  been 
paid  for  such  foreign  corn,  so  much  money  taken 
out  of  this  country,  and  taken  from  the  agricul- 
ture of  this  country,  and  given  to  the  agriculture 
of  other  countries,  to  the  benefit  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  to  the  injury  of  this  country,  so  far  as 
its  agricultural  prosperity  is  beneficial  to  this 
country. 

And  was  not  tjiis  injury  done  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  country,  without  any  corresponding  benefit 
to  the  manufactures  or  trade  of  the  country  ? 
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The  benefit,  if  any,  arising  from  reduction  in  th^ 
price  of  corn,  extended  to  a  population  of  ten 
or  twelve  millions;  the  injury  fell  immediately 
upon  comparatively  a  few, — the  farmers  of  the 
country ;  but  ultimately  on  the  whole  population, 
as  far  as  it  tended  to  injure  the  cultivation  of  the 
country,  without  producing  any  increased  ex- 
port of  manufactures,  or  any  increased  export  of 
any  objects  of  trade.  The  100,000  starving  ma- 
nufacturers pretended  to  be  relieved  by  it,  could 
scarcely  have  obtained  by  it  one  shilling  each. 

The  minister  also  thought  fit,  in  his  observa- 
tions on  the  proposed  Resolutions,  to  introduce 
the  substance  of  what  may  be  called  a  proclama- 
tion in  favour  of  free  trade,  as  tending  to  prevent 
smuggling,  which  had  a  few  months  before  ap- 
peared in  a  periodical  publication,  the  Quarterly 
(not  the  Edinburgh)  Review,  under  the  title, 
"  The  Corn  Laws."  The  writer  of  that  procla- 
mation thought  fit  to  put  the  cultivation  of  the 
country,  and  the  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
silk  on  the  same  footing.  He  considered 
both  as  mere  objects  of  trade.  But  had  not  this 
country,  by  cultivation  of  its  soil,  become  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  country  before  the  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  silk  were  known  in  it  ? 
and  if  its  cultivation  shall  be  duly  protected, 
may  it  not  remain  a  wealthy  and  powerful  coun- 
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try,  though  the  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk 
should  be  transferred  to  other  countries  ?  Is  it 
not  even  probable  that  they  will  be  so  transfer- 
red, particularly  to  the  extent  in  which  they  are 
now  employed  for  the  purpose  of  exportation, 
and  even  for  internal  consumption,  if  not  pro- 
tected by  duties  on  foreign  manufacture  ?  Is  not 
the  silk  manufacture  at  this  time  protected  by 
high  ad  valorem  duties?  And  was  it  not  pur- 
posed by  the  abandoned  corn  law  to  act  upon  a 
directly  contrary  principle — to  impose  the  high- 
est duty  when  the  price  was  lowest,  and  the 
lowest  duty  when  the  price  was  highest :  the 
very  reverse  of  an  ad  valorem  duty?  To  give 
to  agriculture  the  least  protection  when  it  most 
wanted  protection.  It  was  not  proposed  there- 
fore to  give  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  silk  equal  protection ;  but  di- 
rectly the  contrary . 

But  can  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  be  consider- 
ed, even  in  point  of  taxation,  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  and  silk, 
whilst  the  enormous  burdens  which  fall  exclu- 
sively, or  in  very  unequal  proportion,  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  remain  ?  Did  the  Minister 
consider  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  price  paid 
by  the  consumer  of  home-grown  corn,  is,  in 
effect,  the  amount  of  public  charges,  thrown 
upon  the  land,  principally,  because,  when  those 
burdens  were  imposed,  the  cultivation  of  the 
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country  possessed;  or  because  the  owners  of 
that  land,  for  the  public  good,  submitted  to 
burdens  which  the  manufacturers  and  traders 
refused  to  bear  ? 

Did  not  the  Minister  also  forget  the  precari- 
ousness  of  the  production  of  cultivated  land, 
from  the  effect  of  seasons  rendering  the  produce 
of  cultivation  least  when  the  burdens  upon  it 
press  most  heavily? 

Can  any  man  who  has  read  the  history  of  this 
country,  or  any  country  in  the  world,  doubt  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
the  source  from  which  the  prosperity  of  every 
country  has  been  derived,  and  that  the  wealth 
and  strength  of  every  country  has  risen  or  fallen 
as  that  cultivation  has  prospered  or  failed  ? 

The  strength  of  the  country,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  power,  and  even  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  independence,  is  importantly  concerned  in 
the  great  questions  which  now  agitate  the  pub- 
lic mind — the  Corn  Laws  and  the  Navigation 
Laws.  The  Navigation  Laws  were  unques- 
tionably founded  on  the  necessity  of  considering 
the  strength  and  independence  of  the  country  as 
of  importance  far  superior  to  the  gain  of  the 
trader.  The  Corn  Laws  were  also  framed  with 
a  view  to  the  strength  and  independence  of  the 
country  as  considerations  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  the  cheapness  of  bread.  But  at 
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the  same  time  the  framers  of  those  laws  acted 
upon  the  conviction,  derived  from  experience, 
that  (according  to  an  old  saying)  "  the  surest 
way  to  procure  permanently  cheap  bread,  was  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  country  for  the 
production  of  corn." 

It  may  be  considered  as  now  openly  avowed, 
that  the  system  adopted  by  the  parliament  of 
Charles  II,  and  acted  upon  for  a  century  with 
benefit  to  the  country,  is  to  be  abandoned;  and 
a  new  system  to  be  adopted.  What  that  new 
system  is  to  be  we  are  not  directly  told.  The 
bill  which  had  passed  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  abandon, 
wholly,  the  principle  of  the  old  system  :  it  pre- 
tended to  act  upon  it ;  but  to  act  upon  it  in  a 
way  which  might  directly  lead  to  its  destruction. 
It  seems  manifest,  therefore,  that  free  trade  in 
corn  was  the  real  object  in  view  by  the  advisers 
of  the  measure  then  before  the  House ;  and  the 
form  of  the  bill  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
carry  that  measure  into  effect,  demonstrated  that 
revenue  was  also  an  important  object  of  that 
measure.  Revenue  to  be  paid  in  effect  by  the 
agriculture  of  the  country;  a  partial  land-tax  to 
which  the  agriculture  of  the  country  would  alone 
be  subject. 

An  increase  of  the  public  revenue  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  occasioned  by  the  mistake  of 
ministers  in  not  providing  properly  for  the  pub- 
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lie  debt,  before  they  allowed  the  repeal  of  taxes 
which  might  have  been  applied  in  its  reduction, 
may  be  right,  if  fairly  raised ;  but  why  is  the  re- 
venue to  be  increased  by  a  new  burden  on  land  in 
preference  to  any  other  means  ?  and  why  is  this 
burden  to  be  so  imposed  as  to  oppress  the  land 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  amount  of  the 
addition  made  to  the  public  revenue  ? 

What  are  the  means  by  which  this  additional 
revenue  is  to  be  obtained  ?  Is  it  by  a  direct  tax 
bringing  all  the  produce  of  the  tax,  after  the  ex- 
pense of  collection*  into  the  public  coffers  ?  No. 
It  is  by  an  indirect  tax,  in  which  the  greatest 
share  of  the  produce  will  be  engrossed  by  specu- 
lators and  brokers.  Already  have  all  the  tactics 
of  Change  Alley  been  applied  to  wool,  hides, 
and  tallow;  and  the  Bulls  and  Bears  in  those  ar- 
ticles are  as  commonly  noticed  in  our  newspapers, 
as  the  Bulls  and  Bears  in  the  public  funds,  and 
in  the  adventures  of  joint-stock  companies.  All 
this  may  be  to  the  great  profit  of  brokers.  One 
of  those  gentlemen,  who  generally  now  are  the 
only  persons  who  have  any  knowledge  in  the 
articles  of  foreign  trade,  goes  to  a  monied  man : 
— "  Sir,  a  great  advantage  may  be  made  by 
adventuring  in  such  an  article."  Wool  or  hides, 
or  tallow,  may  be  the  article  thus  suggested. 
The  speculator  (himself  wholly  ignorant  on  the 
subject)  gives  the  broker  a  commission  to  con- 
tract for  a  large  quantity.  The  contract  is  made, 
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of  the  contract  thus  made,  and  of  others  made  in 
the  same  manner,  is  artfully  made  known  in  the 
market,  and  raises  the  price.  The  speculator  is 
then  advised  to  sell,  and  the  broker  gains  a  new 
commission.  Another  speculator  is  then  acted 
upon  in  the  same  manner,  and  buys  and  sells,  at 
profit  or  loss ;  the  article  still  remaining  undis- 
turbed in  the  warehouse,  even  if  the  contracts 
are  applied  to  an  article  really  possessed  by  the 
sellers,  and  transferred  to  the  buyers.  But  often 
this  is  not  the  case  :  the  broker,  however,  in  all 
cases,  gains  his  commission,  and  he  profits  whe- 
ther the  speculators  gain  or  lose. 

If  a  speculator  gains,  his  profit  is  added  to  the 
price  of  the  consumer;  if  he  loses,  the  consumer 
is  perhaps  where  he  would  have  been  if  no  such 
speculation  had  existed.  It  is  this  spirit  of 
gambling  which  produces  importation  to  excess, 
and  lowers  the  price  of  home  produce.  Vast 
quantities  of  wool,  of  hides,  and  of  tallow,  have 
been  imported  ;  but  has  any  consumer  bought  a 
coat,  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  tallow  candles,  or  those 
called  wax  or  spermaceti  candles,  which  are  half 
tallow,  at  a  cheaper  rate  ?  No.  Who  then  has 
gained  by  such  importations  ?  Certainly  not  the 
consumer.  The  master  manufacturers  of  these 
articles  may  have  gained,  but  the  labouring  ma- 
nufacturer does  not  find  that  he  buys  his  coat, 
his  shoes,  or  his  candle,  one  farthing  cheaper,  in 
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consequence  of  the  importation :  or  if  cheaper, 
in  no  proportion  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
farmer.  The  importation,  therefore,  is  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large,  and  it  is  ruin- 
ous to  the  cultivator.  Such  would  eventually  be 
the  effect  of  large  importations  of  foreign  corn. 
The  cultivators  and  the  owners  of  tillage-land 
would  be  greatly  injured ;  the  produce  of  the 
country  would  be  greatly  reduced  ;  foreign  coun- 
tries might  gain ;  dealers  and  speculators  might 
gain ;  but  bread  would  not  be  eaten  at  a  cheaper 
rate. 

And  what  would  the  revenue  gain?  Not  a 
tenth  part  of  the  loss  which  would  be  sustained 
by  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil.  This 
mode  of  taxing  the  land  would  be  as  impolitic 
as  it  would  be  unjust,  even  in  point  of  revenue. 
The  injury  thus  done  to  the  owner,  and  the  cul- 
tivator of  tillage,  would  extend  to  their  labour- 
ers, and  all  dependent  on  them ;  would  diminish 
their  means  of  paying  other  taxes,  and  thus  the 
revenue  might,  in  the  result,  be  diminished  in-, 
stead  of  being  increased. 

But  manufacturers  and  traders  might  per- 
haps still  be  flattered  with  the  fancy,  that  the 
destructive  burden  thrown  upon  agriculture  was 
an  advantage  to  them,  until  they  found  that  their 
gains,  instead  of  increasing,  gradually  dimi- 
nished; and  that  a  large  portion  of  their  old 
customers  were  ruined,  or  reduced  to  compara- 
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perhaps  that  the  horrors  of  a  revolution  were 
approaching. 

The  subsequent  abandonment  of  this  measure 
of  revenue,  because  an  amendment  had  been 
made  which  in  no  degree  affected  the  avowed 
principle  of  the  Bill,  induced  a  hope  that  at  least 
doubts  were  entertained  of  its  expediency. 

But  though  this  Bill,  which  had  produced  so 
much  contest,  was  abandoned,  the  hopes  of  the 
agriculturists  that  the  policy  on  which  it  was 
pretended  to  have  been  founded  might  have  been 
also  abandoned,  were  shaken  by  a  Bill  brought 
up  from  the  Commons,  to  permit,  until  the  first 
day  of  May,  1808,  certain  corn,  meal,  and  flour, 
to  be  entered  for  home  consumption. 

This  Bill  had  apparently  in  view  the  benefit  of 
those  who  had  speculated  in  foreign  corn,  to  a 
great  extent,  and  whom  it  was  supposed  the 
ministers  were  willing  to  gratify  by  a  temporary 
bill  granting  to  them,  in  a  limited  degree,  the 
effect  of  the  measure  which  had  been  abandoned; 
and  perhaps  it  had  also  in  some  degree  in  view 
a  recruit  of  the  empty  treasury. 

If  the  general  measure  was  not  to  be  pursued, 
there  did  not  appear  any  very  plausible  pretence 
for  this  partial  measure,  at  least  in  the  extent  to 
which  it  allowed  the  entry  for  home  consumption 
of  corn,  meal,  and  flour,  of  all  the  several  sorts 
specified  in  the  bill.  The  preceding  harvest,  ex- 
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cept  in  one  article,  had  been  plentiful ;  and  the 
country  afforded  a  prospect  of  an  approaching 
plentiful  harvest.  The  supply,  therefore,  except 
in  one  article,  was  abundant ;  and  the  prices 
with  that  exception  low.  But  the  grass-crops 
had  been  deficient,  and  the  farmers  were  gene- 
rally under  difficulty  in  procuring  food  for  their 
live  stock.  The  stock  had  before  been  generally 
reduced  by  loss  of  capital  below  the  number 
necessary  for  the  advantageous  culture  of  their 
land;  and  lowering  the  price  of  their  corn-crops, 
tended  to  increase  this  evil  by  diminishing  their 
means  of  acquiring  fresh  capital,  the  only  means 
by  which  they  could  restore  their  live  stock  to 
its  proper  amount.  The  importation  of  foreign 
wool  had  been  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  render 
vast  quantities  of  home-grown  wool  a  burden  in- 
stead of  a  benefit  to  the  wool-growers. 

In  this  state  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country, 
it  was  thought  fit  to  authorize,  by  this  new  Bill, 
the  entry  for  home  consumption  of  any  quantity, 
without  limit,  of  foreign  corn,  grain,  meal,  or 
flour,  which  should  be  in  warehouse  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  July,  1827  ;  and  any  which  should 
be  imported  from  any  British  possession  in  North 
America  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May,  1828, 
on  payment  of  certain  duties,  regulated  accord- 
ing to  certain  averages  mentioned  in  the  Bill  ; 
those  averages  being  computed  with  references 
to  the  imperial  measure,  which  had  then  become, 
by  law,  the  standard  of  the  country. 


The  objections  to  the  general  measure  which 
had  produced  the  foregoing  Resolutions,  npplird 
to  this  partial  measure,  as  far  as  it  extemded; 
and  the  rates  of  duties,  and  the  manner  in  which 
those  duties  were  increased  or  diminished  ac- 
cording to  certain  average  prices,  stated  in  the 
Bill,  were  considered  as  liable  to  serious  objec- 
tions. 

It  was  objected,  that  the  Bill,  though  profes- 
sedly temporary,  was  evidently  intended  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  constant  importation  of  corn  from 
the  British  possessions  in  America  at  a  very 
small  duty ;  and  that  the  effect  would  be  to 
give  to  the  cultivation  of  a  part  of  the  British 
dominions,  which  did  not  contribute  to  the  ge- 
neral burden  of  the  national  debt,  or  to  any  of 
the  other  taxes  or  burdens  affecting  the  corn- 
grower  in  the  British  islands,  a  decided  prefer- 
ence to  the  cultivation  of  the  British  Islands ; 
so  that  the  cultivators  of  America  should  be  able 
to  sell  their  corn  in  Britain,  with  considerable 
profit,  at  a  rate  which  might  deprive  the  British 
corn -grower  of  all  profit  from  his  expense  and 
labour.  The  duty  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  taxes,  and  other  charges  imposed 
upon  a  similar  quantity  of  British-grown  corn ; 
it  had  no  relation  to  the  average  price  in  Bri- 
tain; and  the  Bill  therefore  enabled  the  Ameri- 
can, if  a  plentiful  season  should  occur,  to  pro- 
duce a  glut  in  the  British  market,  which  might 
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be  utterly  ruinous  to  the  British  farmer,  and  re- 
duce his  stock  in  corn  to  the  condition  in  which 
he  now  finds  his  stock  of  wool —  a  burden  instead 
of  a  benefit;  and  disable  him  from  properly 
cultivating  his  land  in  the  succeeding  year.  If 
this  were  to  become  a  permanent  measure,  it 
must  tend  to  drive  the  British  farmer,  with  the 
remnant  of  his  capital,  to  America,  that  he  may 
have  the  benefit  of  cultivating  corn  there  to  send 
to  this  country. 

With  respect  to  foreign  corn,  the  duty  was,  in 
some  degree,  regulated  by  the  average  prices  in 
Britain;  but  with  a  manifest  tendency  to  en- 
courage, what  is  already  a  great  evil — speculating 
in  corn.  The  markets  in  Britain  are  now  very 
much,  indeed  almost  wholly,  in  the  hands  of 
corn-dealers.  They  can,  in  many  places,  raise  or 
lower  the  averages  at  their  pleasure.  If  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  had  been  to  supply  the  British 
market  only  when  the  home-grown  corn  was  not 
sufficient  for  that  supply ;  or  to  obtain,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  an  equal  rate  of  prices  from  harvest 
to  harvest,  the  framers  of  it  would  have  aimed 
at  preventing  any  frauds  in  raising  or  depressing 
the  averages.  But  this  Bill  offered  the  greatest 
temptation  to  speculators  to  play  with  the  aver- 
ages, according  to  their  own  interests,  in  the 
manner  most  injurious  to  the  public  interests, 
and  particularly  injurious  to  the  corn-growers  of 
this  country.  It  rapidly  reduced  the  amount  of 
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duty,  when  tin*  (inentye  amounted  to  cerium 
rates ;  thus  holding  out  to  the  speculator 
temptation  to  withhold  their  corn  from  the  mar- 
ket,, until,  by  deficiency  of  supply,  they  should 
have  raised  the  price  to  those  rates,  and  then  to 
enter  their  imported  corn  at  a  low  duty,  though 
they  might  still  withhold  that  corn  from  the 
market,  or  bring  it  to  market  as  might  best  suit 
their  interest.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  ima- 
gine a  more  sure  temptation  to  fraud  and  extra- 
vagant speculation.  But  the  economists  hold 
that  speculation  is  the  life  of  trade;  that  the 
gains  of  all  traders  (except  corn-growers)  can- 
not be  too  great,  whatever  consumers  may  suffer  • 
and  that  the  only  trade  whose  profit  ought  to  be 
brought  as  low  as  possible  is  that  of  the  corn- 
grower  ;  the  corn-dealer  being  at  the  same  time 
left  to  enhance  the  price  on  the  consumer  by  any 
art  or  contrivance. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  although  the 
averages  purport  to  be  struck  upon  actual  sales, 
the  law  does  not  compel,  and  cannot  compel, 
actual  bond  fide  delivery  upon  those  sales,  par- 
ticularly of  warehoused  corn.  The  sale  is  often 
a  nominal  transfer,  without  any  real  delivery  ;  a 
sale  for  the  purposes  of  speculation,  and  not  for 
actual  consumption.  It  may  not  even  be  a  sale 
on  speculation,  but  a  mere  contrivance  to  raise 
the  average ;  and  this  may  be  contrived  even  if 
actual  delivery  should  apparently  take  place. 
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In  the  great  markets  the  same  corn  may  be,  and 
often  has  been,  sold,  and  thus  enter  into  the 
averages,  ten  times,  under  different  names,  before 
it  passes  to  the  consumer.  No  regulations  can 
prevent  this.  Requiring  actual  delivery  by  the 
strongest  provisions,  would  not  prevent  it.  It 
might  be  actually  delivered  by  one  speculator  to 
another  several  times  over,  with  or  without  bond 
fide  sale,  before  it  might  come  to  the  hands  of  the 
consumer.  This  now  takes  place  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  home-grown  corn  in  its  passage  from  the 
grower  to  the  market  intended  for  its  consump- 
tion. Thus,  for  the  supply  of  any  of  our  great 
manufacturing  towns,  a  corn-dealer  purchases  of 
the  farmer,  on  credit,  by  bills ;  and  then  sells,  at 
the  first  stage  of  its  transit  to  the  destined  mar- 
ket, at  an  advanced  price,  to  another  corn-dealer, 
on  similar  credit.  The  corn,  travelling  another 
stage  towards  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  con- 
sumed, is  sold  at  the  second  stage,  at  an  advanced 
price,  to  a  third  corn-dealer,  all  on  credit ;  and 
it  may  pass  in  the  same  way  to  a  third  stage,  and 
be  sold  in  like  manner,  and  sent  by  the  last  pur- 
chaser to  the  market  where  it  may  be  finally  sold 
to  the  consumer ;  or  even  there  it  may  be  sold 
two  or  three  times  before  it  comes  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  difference  between  the  price  paid 
to  the  farmer,  and  the  price  for  which  it  is  sold 
to  the  supposed  consumer  at  the  place  of  final 
destination,  has  been  calculated,  upon  an  average, 
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at  at  least  five  shillings  upon  a  quarter  of  wheat. 
The  actual  consumer  indeed  pays  still  more ;  for 
he  pays  also  what  is  called  the  miller's  profit, 
but  which  is,  in  reality,  the  corn-dealer's  profit 
in  a  great  degree:  for  the  greater  part  of  tin- 
mills  in  those  districts  which  are  districts  of  con- 
siderable consumption,  are  in  the  hands  of  corn- 
dealers  ;  and  the  price  of  bread  is  not  regulated 
by  the  real  price  of  corn  in  any  market,  but  by 
the  manoeuvres  of  corn-dealers  and  millers. 

This  complication  of  dealings  in  corn  is,  per- 
haps, in  some  degree  necessary  for  the  supply  of 
all  parts  of  the  country ;  but  it  affords  great  op- 
portunity for  frauds  in  the  averages:  and  the 
assessment  of  duties,  diminishing  rapidly  as  the 
averages  are  raised,  affords  great  temptation  to 
frauds,  and  great  temptation  to  speculators  in 
corn.  If  the  supply  of  the  country  had  been  the 
real  object  of  the  Bill  last  alluded  to,  the  sup- 
porters of  that  Bill  would  have  allowed  an 
amendment  which  was  negatived.  That  amend- 
ment proposed  that  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Bill 
when  the  average  price  of  wheat  should  be  sixty- 
two  shillings  and  under  sixty-three  shillings  the 
quarter,  (imperial  measure,)  should  not  be  di- 
minished until  the  average  had  risen  much 
higher ;  whereas  by  the  Bill  the  diminution  was 
so  rapid  as  to  encourage  the  withholding  of  corn 
from  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
average  price,  and  thus  lowering  the  duty.  If 
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the  supporters  of  the  Bill  had  really  meant  only 
the  supply  of  the  country,  and  not  the  advantage 
of  the  speculators  in  corn,  (and  had  understood 
the  advantage  which  might  be  taken  by  the  spe- 
culators, which  perhaps  they  did  not,  being  un- 
willing to  listen  to  any  objection  to  their  Bill,) 
this  amendment  would  have  been  adopted ;  for 
they  could  not  deny,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
deny,  that  the  Bill,  as  framed,  held  out  a  strong 
temptation  to  fraud  on  the  averages ;  indeed, 
they  did  not  condescend  to  listen  to  the  objec- 
tion. The  prices  have  not  risen  to  the  points  at 
which  this  temptation  to  fraud  would  have  oc- 
curred, because,  in  truth,  the  country  was  amply 
supplied  with  corn,  except  in  one  article,  to 
which,  if  the  Bill  was  on  that  ground  necessary, 
its  provisions  ought  to  have  been  restricted.  It 
seems  manifest,  therefore,  that  in  this  measure 
the  advantage  of  the  speculators  in  foreign  corn 
was  much  more  consulted  than  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  country,  unless  raising  a  revenue 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  can  be 
deemed  a  measure  for  the  general  benefit. 

Ministers  in  this  country  have  often  had  a  diffi- 
cult task ;  and  that  difficulty  has  been,  of  late 
years,  greatly  increased  by  the  practice  of 
forming  a  numerous  cabinet,  in  which  there  may 
be  persons  of  very  opposite  characters,  and 
guided  by  very  different  views  ;  and  where  some 
of  the  members  may  be  considered  rather  as 
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voters  than  as  advisers.  It  seems  not  easy 
otherwise  to  account  for  the  measures  adopted 
respecting  the  Corn  Laws  in  1813  and  1815; 
and  the  opinions  on  that  subject  expressed  by 
Lord  Liverpool  in  1820,  contrasted  with  the 
opinions  now  attributed  to  him,  as  approving  an 
abandonment  of  the  measures  of  1813  and  1815, 
and  adopting  the  measures  lately  pursued,  in- 
cluding the  abandoned  bill.  Such,  however,  is 
now  the  avowed  object  of  ministers ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  a  total  change  of  policy 
on  this  subject  is  in  view,  considering  the  lan- 
guage of  a  leading  member  of  the  cabinet,  in  the 
few  observations  which  he  made  upon  the  motion 
for  referring  to  a  committee  the  Resolutions  which 
had  been  offered  for  debate  upon  the  general  po- 
licy respecting  the  importation  of  foreign  corn. 

This  change  of  policy  indicates  an  important 
change  in  the  constitution  of  our  government. 
Indeed,  there  has  been,  in  effect,  a  great  change 
gradually  produced  in  the  course  of  many  past 
years,  but  rapidly  of  late.  Within  the  last  fifty 
or  sixty  years,  the  number  of  peers  has  been 
more  than  trebled ;  and  thus  a  large  portion  of 
landed  property  has  been  taken  out  of  the  other 
house  of  parliament,  and  the  importance  of 
members  of  that  house,  who  formed,  what  was 
formerly  called  the  landed  interest,  has  been 
much  reduced.  It  is  nearly  lost. 

The  influence  of  what  was  formerly  called  the 
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landed  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
gone.  Many  even  of  the  possessors  of  consider- 
able hereditary  landed  property,  are  become,  in 
effect,  traders ;  and  have  the  interests,  as  well 
as  views,  of  traders.  It  may  therefore  be  said, 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  truth,  that,  already, 
"  The  landed  interest  is  put  down." 

It  has,  in  effect,  no  voice  in  the  governmen? 
of  the  country  equal  to  its  real  importan  ce 
so  far  as  that  government  is  under  the  controul 
of  one  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament;  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  other  House  has  lost  its 
ancient  influence,  and  has  nearly  become  a  mere 
echo  of  the  voice  of  the  first ;  and  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  are  therefore  wholly  in  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  must  be  submissive  to 
its  will.  We  still  indeed  retain  the  form  of  that 
constitution,  declared  by  the  statute  of  the  15th 
of  Edward  II.  —  "  That  all  matters  to  be  esta- 
blished for  the  estate  of  the  king,  and  of  his 
heirs,  and  for  the  estate  of  the  realm,  and  of 
the  people,  ought  to  be  treated,  accorded,  and 
established  in  parliament,  by  the  king,  and  by 
the  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons, 
and  the  commonalty  of  the  realm,  according  as 
it  had  been  before  accustomed ;" — but  the  mani- 
fest tendency  of  the  principles  on  which  various 
measures  have  been  of  late  proposed,  and  par- 
ticularly those  measures  which  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  reduction  of  the  value  of  agricultural 
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property,  compared  with  the  value  of  other 
property,  and  charging  agricultural  property  \\  itli 
burdens  beyond  the  just  proportion  which  if 
ought  to  bear,  compared  with  other  property,  is 
to  destroy  the  just  balance  of  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  government  so  declared ;  and  by  de- 
stroying that  balance,  finally  to  place  the  govern- 
ment (even  if  it  should  retain  its  ancient  form) 
under  the  predominant  control  of 
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